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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. L, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF. 


On the afternoon of Friday, July 7, the doors of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf were thrown open to 
receive the first comers to the Seventeenth Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. Be-- 
ginning that day and continuing till the Tuesday following 
the trains of the Southern Railroad, stopping at the edge 
of the beautiful grounds of the school, brought delegations 
of teachers, pupils, and others interested in the education 
of the deaf from almost every corner of the land. Canada 
sent representatives from Ontario and Manitoba, and the 
only States supporting schools that sent no delegates were 
California, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, and Rhode 
Island. 

In all, more than two hundred members of the Conven- 
tion were present, and every one who was able remained 
throughout the whole meeting. 

Arrangements for caring for the visitors were as nearly 
perfect as could be. The spacious buildings of the school 
furnished an ample number of large airy rooms to house 
every one. Excellent meals were served in the great din- 
ing hall of the main building. Carriages were at hand to 


take sight-seers or shoppers to the center of the town, a mile 
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away. Whatever was asked for was soon provided. From 
first to last it was impressed on the visitors that the school 
and everything about it was, for the present, theirs. By 
the time work was fairly under way every one was per- 
fectly at home and free to enjoy the meetings to the 
utmost. 

Although there were a number of showers and thunder- 
storms, they did not’interrupt the meetings as they would 
had the members been scattered about a city. The nights 
were nearly all cool, and with the pleasant piazzas of the 
main building furnishing shade during leisure hours, and 
a large and well ventilated hall for the sessions of the 
Convention, no one really suffered from heat. As many 
learned to their surprise, Morganton is a summer resort, 
and all who attended the Convention will agree that few 
pleasanter places could be chosen for such a meeting than 
the North Carolina School. Its fine buildings with their 
excellent equipment are an example: for other schools; 
its well laid-out grounds and beautiful mountain views 
are pleasant to every eye. But what after all made it 
most pleasant to the visitors was the kindly spirit of hos- 
pitality that ruled everywhere and expressed itself in 
word and deed to every one. 

On Saturday, July 8, the trains from both east and west 
brought many arrivals to the temporary stopping place at 
the foot of the hill on which the school stands, and the 
grounds and buildings began to buzz with greetings and 
exchange of news among old friends. 

At eight-thirty in the evening the audience hall was 
filled with members and visitors when Superintendent 
GOoDwWIN rose to welcome the Convention to North Caro- 
lina. With a few hearty words of greeting he introduced 
Mr. W. C. Lewis, President of the Board of Directors of 
the North Carolina School. 

Mr. Lewis also gave a cordial welcome to the Conven- 
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tion, saying they had brought the Governor to tell the 
members that the gate of every home in the State was open, 
and the latchstring out. He then introduced Lieutenant- 
Governor F. W. Winston, who responded in a short but 
pointed speech of greeting to all the visitors. 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupet, President of the Convention, 
first responded to the weleome of the School and State, 
and then called in turn on Superintendent J. W. JoNEs, 
of the Ohio School, Superintendent F. D. CLARKE. of 
Michigan, Superintendent R. Matuison of Ontario, Super- 
intendent N. F. WALKER of South Carolina, and Dr. T. F. 
Fox of New York, to reply for their States and country. 

Dr. Gallaudet also called upon Mr. Wapks, as 
one most deeply interested in the deaf-blind, to respond 
for them. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven o'clock, but so many 
old friends had to exchange reminiscences, and so maiy 
waited for newcomers on the last train, that it was past 
midnight before the halls and piazzas of the school were 
deserted. 


SuNDAY, JULY 9. 


On Sunday morning Rev. J. H. Coup preached in the 
assembly hall on the text “Kphphatha.” A cordial invi- 
tation was extended by the ministers of the churches of 
Morganton to the members of the Convention to attend 
services in the town, and many gladly accepted. 

On Sunday afternoon an informal meeting was held for 
the discussion of Sunday work in schools for the deaf. Mr. 
D. F. Bangs, in opening the discussion, spoke of the fact 
that the moral training of the deaf has been good in the past 
as is proved by the general high character of the deaf of the 
country. 

Mr. Banos, Mr: J. W. Buatrner, Mr. FRANK READ, Jr., 
Dr. J. N. Tare, Mr. F. D. Ciarxe, Mr, E, A. GRUVER, and 
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Mr. R. Maruison gave the programme of Sunday work in 
the various schools they represent. 

Mr. Weston JENKINS called attention to the uncon- 
stitutionality of sectarian teaching in public schools. 

Mr. Matuison told of the arrangement for purely relig- 
ious teaching in the Belleville, Ontario, school. Here this 
work is done by ministers of different denominations, who 
visit the school at fixed times to instruct children of parents 
associated with the various churches. The result of this 
is that many children join the church before leaving school, 
and the religious life of the graduates is unusually active. 

In the evening a large number of members gathered in 
the school chapel and spent a pleasant hour singing hymns. 


Monpay, Juty 10. 


The committee on programme arranged actual classroom 
work from 9 to 10 each morning during the meeting of the 
Convention. 

On Monday morning examples of oral work were given | 
under the direction of Mrs. Hurp, by Miss Bau with two 
primary children, and by Miss Haynes with third-year 
pupils of the North Carolina School. 

At 10 o’clock the regular meeting was called to order. 
Messrs. PercrvAL and ALBERT W. WALKER were 
elected assistant secretaries, and Messrs, C. R. Ery, A. W. 
Dopyns, FRANK Reap, Jr., P. HALL, D. Reap, W. L. 
WALKER, and Miss D. D. Rick, were asked to act in turn 
as interpreters for the deaf. 

After the roll call and a statement by the Secretary as to 
eligibility for membership, the President, Dr. E. M. Gat- 
LAUDET, delivered his address. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


After referring briefly to the liberality shown to schools 
for the deaf in this country, Dr. Gallaudet touched on the 
methods of education in use in our schools. He pointed 
out that, though there are differences of opinion in regard 
to what is the best method, yet everything is going on in a 
friendly way, and said he would confine his remarks to the 
consideration of one question—the proper use of the lan- 
guage of signs in the schoolroom. He said: 

In my college days I was given a little proverb, “‘ Veterum 
precepta referre.’ Go back to the precepts of the an- 
cients, or, in the slang of the day, Consider the opinion 
of the back numbers. We are in the habit of regarding 
those who are of considerable age as “back numbers.” * I 


think that that isa mistake. I think that there were people 
who lived a hundred years ago who knew as much as we 
do. We have advanced, it is true, for wisdom did not die 
with them. 

So I may be allowed to bring up expressions of some of 
those friends of mine who might be called “back num- 
bers,” and consider whether they are worthy to be regarded 


now. 
Here, for instance, is one from one of the earliest instruc- 
tors of the Hartford School, who was one of the first editors 
of the Annals, and who wrote as early as 1858. It reads as 
follows: ‘A too abundant and too constant use of signs, to 
the neglect of dactylology and written language, is the 
grand, practical error of the American institutions for the 
deaf and dumb.”” That was written by Luzerne Rae. 
These and similar criticisms of an unwise and excessive 
use of signs have led some teachers to take the radical 


ground that it is best to banish signs not only from the 
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schoolroom but from the lecture platform and the chapel 
desk. 

I have now the opinion of a still older teacher than Mr. 
Rae, none other than that of the Founder of Deaf-siute 
Education in America, as he is often spoken of, Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, Principal of the oldest school in the country, 
who asa teacher of the deaf, I will say, brought his pupils to 
an understanding and practice of academic English in a 
way that is worthy of all credit. I do not hesitate to claim 
that Thomas H. Gallaudet taught young deaf people the use 
of English as well as they are taught to-day under any 
method. 

Dr. Gallaudet wrote in the first number of the Annals an 
article on “The Natural Language of Signs,” after he had 
been out of the work of teaching the deaf for some time, and 
when he had had time to review his methods with calmness. 
I make a short quotation from this article. 

“My object is to show the intrinsic value and, indeed, 
the indispensable necessity for the use of natural signs in 
the education of the deaf and dumb. * * ¥* In at- 
tempting this, I wish I had time to go somewhat at length 
into the genius of this natural language of signs; to com- 
pare it with merely oral language, and to show, as I think 
I could, its decided superiority over the latter, so far as 
respects its peculiar adaptation to the mind of childhood 
and early youth. 

“Tn what relates to the expression of passion and emo- 
tion, and of all the finer and stronger sentiments of the 
heart, this language is eminently appropriate and copious. 

“So far as objects, motions, or actions addressed to the 
senses are concerned, this language, in its improved state, 
is superior in its accuracy and force of delineation to that 
in which words spelt on the fingers, spoken, written, or 
printed, are employed.” 

This you will see is a decided claim for the superiority 
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of signs, for reaching the minds of children, over speech, 
writing, or printing. It is worthy of some reflection in 
the minds of teachers, to consider how it was that Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet should feel justified in making 
such a claim. It is a surprise to most of us, but in reading 
his articles and from my own knowledge of signs, how 
they reach deaf children, and how they stimulate them, I 
believe that my father’s estimate was not an over-estimate. 

But approval of a proper use of signs in educating the 
deaf does not come alone from manual teachers, one of 
whom my father was. 

Moritz Hill, of Weissenfels, Germany, the centenary of 
whose birth is to be marked this year by the erection of 
a monument to his memory, speaks in no uncertain manner 
in his “Der gegenwdrtige Zustand des Taubstummen- 
bildungswesens in Deutschland,” published in 1866, on this 
subject. Speaking of those who pretend that in the 
“German Method” every species of pantomimic language 
is proscribed, he says: “Such an idea must be attributed 
to malevolence, or unpardonable levity. This pretence 
is contrary to nature and repugnant to the rules of sound 
educational science. 

“Tf this system were put into execution, the moral life, 
the intellectual development of the deaf and dumb would 
be inhumanly hampered.” 

Hill goes on at too great length to be quoted here, giving 
thirteen distinct advantages growing out of the use of 
signs in the education of the deaf, and adds: 

“But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that 
the language of pantomime plays an important part, 
especially when it is not only necessary to instruct, but to 
operate on sentiment and will, either because here this 
language is indispensable to express the moral state of man, 
his thoughts and his actions, or that the word alone makes 
too little impression on the eye of the mute to produce, without 
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the aid of pantomime, the desired effect in a manner sure 
and sufficient.” 

Should some urge by way of argument that these views 
of Hill’s do not prevail to-day in Germany, I may state 
that on the occasion of my last visit to Leipsic, as late as 
1897, I found the custom existing in the school established 
by Heinicke of using the language of signs in chapel ex- 
ercises, and I saw the Director of that institution address 
an assembly of graduates in pantomimic gestures that 
would have done credit to De l’Epée or Sicard. 

No less an authority than Edouard Walther, now the 
Director of the Imperial Royal Institution for the Deaf at 
Berlin, in a recent publication, “Handbuch der Taubstum- 
menbildung,” has much to say in regard to the use of signs. 

He regards the sign language as the natural language 
of the deaf-mute, and admits its “inestimable advantages”’ 
as a medium of communication before spoken language is 
acquired, and as a means of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. He believes that no person is fit to be a 
teacher of the deaf who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with it. * * * 

A few years ago I was visiting the Lexington Avenue 
school when Mr. Greene was principal, and he told me that 
his best teacher (and his teaching was all by speech) was 
a lady who had come to him after seven years’ experience 
in a manual school, and who had a thorough knowledge 
of signs. He said that she was his best teacher; that she 
had a means of communicating with the deaf children 
that helped her out of difficulties of speech, because she 
had a complete knowledge of signs. * * * 

In attempting to state my own present belief in the use 
of signs, natural signs, in the education of the deaf, I wish 
to say, in all fairness and kindness to all of those holding 
opinions different from my own, that I accord to each and 
all of them entire respect and regard. I am not making 
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criticisms in any unfriendly spirit. To those who believe 
that chapel exercises can better be conducted by the use of 
the finger alphabet, or the use of speech, I say that I 
respect their feelings, and hope that no one here present 
will consider that I have any unfriendly attitude to any 
method that is made use of in training the deaf. I have 
made an effort to study those methods that eliminate to a 
great degree the use of signs in the teaching of the deaf, 
and I am prepared to make this statement, that I believe 
the language of signs should have a place on the lecture 
platform and in the chapel of our schools, and I would 
go so far as to say of our oral schools. If in the school 
established by Heinicke these manual signs can be used, 
I think that they might be used in all of our schools. 

I believe that on the lecture platform the mind of the 
deaf child can be instructed, can be stimulated, through 
the use of good, clear, graceful signs better than in any 
other way. It is possible that my appreciation of the 
language of signs comes out of a greater readiness on my 
part to understand the language of signs. I have often 
attended lectures given in that language which have given 
me the greatest pleasure. My language of signs was co- 
extensive with my infancy and is as well known to me as 
the language I speak. I think that the systematic use 
of signs is desirable and I think that the language of signs 
has a place that nothing else can fill. 

In the schoolroom it should be secondary, and here I 
argue that the use of the language of signs should be brought 
down to the minimum. It is in the schoolroom that the 
greatest abuse of signs is likely to occur, but even here no 
hard and fast rule can he laid down. * * * 

Teachers must be made to feel that every proper resort 
must be had to verbal language, either spoken, spelled on 
the fingers, or written, in communicating with their pupils. 

The value of the sign language is well set forth by Hill 
in two of his thirteen points already alluded to: 
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“The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute 
begins to germinate and grow; the only means whereby he, 
on his admission to school, may express his thoughts, 
feelings, and wishes.” 

I think that sometimes the teacher overlooks the im- 
portance of having for our deaf children a means of saying 
what they want to say. In coming into school they are 
restricted to: words; they may be required to express 
themselves before they have the words to say what they 
want to say. And the activity of the child’s mind of 
six or eight years is far more than we elder people im- 
agine. They desire to express their ideas, to communi- 
cate their thoughts, which they can not do if they are shut 
off from the use of the sign language. 

And there is another point that Hill makes. He says: 
“A most efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the 
higher degrees of school training, giving light, warmth, 
animation to spoken language, which for some time after 
its introduction continues dull and insipid.” 

Now the use of signs out of school I should not attempt 
to prohibit, as has been tried in many schools, but I should 
use all practicable means to encourage the use of speech 
and dactylology by pupils on the play-ground and in 
their ordinary intercourse with each other. I should en- 
courage without restraint any measure that would promote 
the use of verbal language. I stand second to none on 
that point. I only favor the use of natural signs where 
I believe they fill a want in communicating with the deaf 
that could ‘not be as well filled in any other way. 

Some of you perhaps may remember that at the Con- 
vention at Buffalo my dear and honored brother, Thomas 
Gallaudet, who, I know, is a precious memory to you, had 
something to say about signs, and he gave expression to 
an idea that I think is worthy of consideration. He said 
that “signs are to the deaf what sound is to the hearing.’ 
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When the use of the language of signs is admitted, there 
is something in the graceful movement of the hands and 
the expression of the face, all coming in together, that is 
to the deaf what the sound of the human voice is to the 
hearing. In the expression of sentiment, when the speaker 
is greatly moved, the sound of the voice expresses it- 
Something of eloquence can be put in the sign language 
that means a great deal; much can be done in it which 
will correspond to the effect of the voice upon those of us 
who hear. I have certainly seen this in public audiences 
of the deaf. I have seen the attention so fixed and so 
intense, and I have seen them rise so in their feeling, as the 
speaker went on with his signs, that I am led to believe 
that there is something in this that to the deaf compen- 
sates for the loss of hearing. 

In closing let me express the hope that those who do | 
not agree with me at this meeting will pay me the compli- 
ment of thinking at some time of what I have said, and 
of asking themselves whether the views, carefully con- 
sidered, and given by one who has been a teacher for fifty 
years, are entitled to some brief consideration. I hope 
they are. 


The Address of the President was followed by a paper 
by Dr. Ropert Patterson, of which the following is an 
abridgment. 


ENGLISH FROM THE BEGINNING. 


One of the blackest clouds on our educational horizon is 
the failure of the average pupil in gaining power to use cor- 
rect English. And it is all in spite of the fact that the teach- 
ing of English is the “end of the ends” of the daily work 
in the classroom, and that it occupies by far the largest 
place in the literature and discussions of the profession. 
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The difficulties in our way are caused first by the fact 
that we have not solved the mystery of “language sense,” 
and that we have not grasped exactly the laws that govern 
thought and expression. Till psychology establishes the 
laws and pedagogy furnishes data for working principles 
we must face the problem with courage, endurance, and toil. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present and explain a 
method of teaching language which has stood the test of 
actual use in the Ohio School. It has for its ideals— 

1. First, the thought; second, the sentence to express it; 
then, the drill to fix the sentence in the mind. 

2. An intelligent application of the law of association to 
develop the power of clear and strong imaging. 

3. The special idea of language growth in each year’s 
work. 

4. The use of the fundamental principles of grammar as 
a means in weaving the warp and woof of language. 

These ideals may be realized along four lines of work— 
imitation, dictation, suggestion, invention. 

The first words to be taught should be the names of ob- 
jects familiar to the pupil. 

The process of teaching should consist— 

1. Of presenting the object and writing the word on the 
blackboard. 

2. Of associating the written word with the object, and 
vice versa. 

3. Of speaking or spelling the word. 

4. Of giving sufficient practice for mastery’s sake. 

The process of learning should be carried along the lines 
of — 

1. Associating the word with the object, and vice versa. 

2. Of copying it till mastered. 

3. Of reproducing it from dictation by writing and 
speaking or spelling. 

As soon as a dozen words are learned, we should get to 
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sentences and stick to them throughout the course. The 
first should be action sentences, for the reason that a child’s 
life is made up largely of action. After habits of copying 
and reproducing readily are formed, the principles of sug- 
gestion may be employed in directing and stimulating 
toward original work. 

The writer’s experience and observation have led him to 
the conviction that two of the main causes of the imperfect 
language of the deaf are due to the fact that not enough 
importance is given the development of the thought power 
and that too early attempt at original writing is permitted 
or forced. 

In every sentence the thought to be represented should 
first be awakened in the mind of the pupil. The deaf child 
receives no language impression before his admission to 
school. ‘Our first duty is to lead the child to form right 
habits of thinking, our second to teach right modes of ex- ° 
pression in sentences.”” Sentence habits must be formed 
by persistent repetition. If the pupil is encouraged to 
write original sentences before he has thoroughly mastered 
the sentence forms, he is certain to make errors which, if 
allowed to sink into the mind, are hard to eradicate. 

The essentials that go into the structure of sentences are 
comparatively few. The foundation sentences are based 
on the following forms of the predicate: 


ForRMS OF PREDICATE. 


I. Vers TRANSITIVE. 
The girl wrote this letter. 
This letter was written by the girl. 
I]. VERB WITH— 
1. Noun. 
The people elected Roosevelt president. 
Roosevelt was elected president. 
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Pronoun. 

I believed it. 

It was believed by me. 

Love all, trust few, wrong none. 
Adjective. 

The loss of his fortune made him iil. 

He was made ill by the loss of his fortune. 
Adverb. 

It is good work; keep it up. 

The good work should be kept up. 
Preposition. 

The firemen broke in the door. 

The door was broken in by the firemen. 
Infinitive. 

Do you wish to go? 
Gerund. 

He enjoys reading. 
Clause. 

He believes that he can do tt. 

It is believed by him that he can do it. 

That he can do it is believed by him. 

VERB WITH MODIFIER: 


Adverb. 
We should always tell the truth. 
The truth should always be told by us. 


Adverbial phrase. 
A busy man reads a book now and then. 
A book is read now and then by a busy man. 


Prepositional phrase. 

I read the book with much interest. 

The book was read with much interest by me. 
Indirect object. 

A friend sent.me the book. 

The book was sent me by a friend. 
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Infinitive. 
He bought it to please his wife. 
Participle. 
He wrote it lying on his back. 
Absolute construction. 
Dinner being over, he examined it. 
Adverbial clause. 
I shall do it when I have finished this book. 
VERB INTRANSITIVE. 
You must write now. 
II]. VerB wiTtH— 
1. Noun. 
John Hay was a diplomat. 
Pronoun. 
Who is that man? 
It is she. 
Adjective. 
Togo’s victory was great. 
Adverb. 
Summer ts here. 
Preposition. 
He is in poor health. 
The doctor has been sent for. 
Infinitive. 
His wish ts to go. 
Gerund. 
His only pleasure is reading. 
Clause. 
The truth is that he is innocent. 
That he is innocent is true. 
Vers Mopirier. 
1. Adverb. 
Old people walk slowly. 
2. Adverbial phrase. 
They came one by one. 


i 
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Prepositional phrase. 

The boy ran out of the house. 
Adverbial object. 

He walked ten miles. 
Infinitive. 

He will come to help me. 
Participle. 

They came talking and laughing. 
Absolute construction. 

I staid at home, it raining. 
Adverbial clause. 

Wait till I have written this letter. 


The lessons should be judiciously arranged for grade drill 
and the basic principles introduced in their natural order 
and called by their grammatical names. 

Variety is necessary. Action and picture work may be 
introduced in the first year; games and nature studies in 


the second; stories and calendar work in the third; jour- 
nals and conversations in the fourth; current events and 
occupations in the sixth; and topics and compositions in 
the eighth. 

Your attention is now invited to the teaching of the tech- 
nical terms of grammar in language work. Although this 
may seem rank heresy to some it has proved helpful and 
successful in the Ohio School. The advantages are: 

1. It brings the pupil face to face with the functions and 
positions of words in the sentence. 

2. It leads to an understanding of the principles of sen- 
tence building. 

3. It develops a familiarity with the art of doing. 

No technical terms are taught in the first year. In the 
second the three cases of the noun—subject, possessive, and 
object—are begun. In the third year the terms transitive and 
intransitive verbs are taught; in the fourth year the passive 
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voice and the use of the factitive adjective. In the fifth 
year is added the teaching of the relative and in the sixth 
the appositive; and drill is had in combining and expand- 
ing sentences, phrases, and clauses. This is our method 
and it will be illustrated for you by one of our pupils at the 
close of this paper. 

But we must not content ourselves with the mechanical 
side only in our language teaching; we must awaken the 
mind to the beauty and strength of thought and expression. 
Our work will have but little value unless we recognize that 
all real power resides in the spirit of man and comes from 
within. We should unceasingly train the mind to perceive 
and the heart to love beauty and truth, and the memory to 
feed the flame of the mind. 

Only in thus training and inspiring the pupil can we truly 
help him to find himself. 


Dr. Patterson’s paper was illustrated by Miss Berry 


with a boy from the Ohio School: This boy had just fin- 
ished the third oral grade, and Mr. Rogers assured the 
Convention that he himself had visited the class from which 
the boy came, and knew he was not the only member of it 
who could do such work. 

Miss Berry. Write a sentence in the present singular 
form. 

Puri. ‘ The boy walks on the road.” 

Miss Berry. Underscore the verb. 

(The pupil did so correctly.) 

Write a sentence in the past plural form. 

Puriu. ‘ The girls swept in the kitchen.”’ 

Miss Berry. Write a sentence using Mr. Jones as subject. 

‘ Mr. Jones has the pretty horse.” 

With these sentences and many others, nearly all cor- 
rectly written, Miss Berry demonstrated the claim made by 
Dr. Patterson that the technical terms of grammar may be 
successfully taught in the lower grades. 
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Mrs. CHAPIN Batts, chairman.of the Committee 
on Publication of Stories appointed at the last meeting of 
the Convention, reported on the work of the committee in 
bringing out the reader, “Stories from Far and Near.”’ The 
report showed that, contrary to the verbal assurance of the 
publishers, the cost of publication was far in excess of what 
the receipts for the sale of the book could possibly be, and 
that the chairman had finally settled for $500 and the plates 
instead of over $1,800, the publishers agreeing to sell the 
book to schools for the deaf at 35 cents per copy and to 
allow the chairman 3 cents per copy royalty. 

The report showed further that as the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention had allowed her $250 for her work 
as editor, she was still $250 out of pocket, and asked that she 
reimbursed. The Convention at once voted that Mrs. Balis 
be paid the #250 with interest to date. 

Mr. J. W. Jones, Chairman of the Normal Section, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session, and called first on Superin- 


tendent F. D. CLarke for his paper entitled 


FOUNDATION WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Clarke’s paper was illustrated by means of charts 
and blackboard work by the author, and was one of the 
most valuable papers read at the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, but owing to its great length only an outline can be 
given here. 

Mr. Clarke advocates beginning number work in the first 
year. No figures at all should be used at first, but action 
work by means of written language, such as “John, bring 
two crayons.” After children are thus made familiar with 
numbers under ten write: ‘‘Show me one on your slate.”’ 
Explain that you want a picture of “‘one.”’ Let them illus- 
trate it in any way they see fit,O, 1,—, .. Possibly 
the circle is best to adopt, but any distinct mark will do. 
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000 O 
O 


O, 


Let them write two O five 00 to ten lO 


000 
Let them write above the groups “ two,” “ five,” etc., and 
make piles of tooth-picks and crayons. 
Do not use figures or conventional signs yet. We want 
our pupils to form some mental conception of numbers. 


Then in subtracting they will never do this: 


The next step is to develop the idea of a problem by ac- 
tion work. Have a certain number of crayons put into and 
one taken out of a covered box by the pupils without 
their looking to see the number left inside. Ask them to 
think how many there are in the box. Avoid the catch- 
words “‘left”’ and “ remain,’’ and use numbers under ten. 

Then give written examples and have the children make 
pictures of them. ‘John’s father gives him three marbles. 
He finds two. How many marbles has he?”’ 

John’s father gives him He finds 
OO O 
O O 
Hehas O00 
00 

He has five marbles. Examples with several steps may 
be added. 

The examples should often be acted out by the pupils 
themselves. 

Subtraction can be given also in written examples, as, 
“May has nine apples. She eats three. How many has 
she?” 

Draw the apples on paper. Show them to the class. 
Turn around and tear off three and show them, explaining 


1 
2 
9 
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that they are eaten. Throw them away and ask “How 
many apples are on the paper behind me?” They will all 
know at once. 

Use counters constantly. 

This is enough for a year’s work generally, but any spare 
time may be spent in making bundles of tooth-picks or 
other counters, always putting rubber bands around the 
tens. Then one bundle and one tooth-pick will be eleven, 
etc. In this way all numbers to 100 may be taught. 

As a rule leave figures and notation till the second year, 
lest we destroy the mental conception of numbers we have 
tried to develop. 

Write 0 none no. 

1 one . 
2 two . ., etc 

When you get to ten tell them you have no more figures. 
Call attention to the bunches of tooth-picks, and say we 
might write | 1. or “one bunch,” but that a better way is 


10. Then 11 will be eleven, one bunch and one more, etc. 
When 20 is reached they will probably get it from 10. Con- 
tinue to 100, when you can make a big bundle and explain 
this in the same way. 100,—1 big bundle, no small bun- 
dles, no single toothpicks. 

Give them so much practice with the bundles and single 
counters in forming numbers that they will never think of 
“53” as a figure 5 and a figure 3, but as five tens and three 
units. This idea of number behind the figures is essential 
for any clear understanding of arithmetic. Hearing chil- 
dren usually get it for themselves outside of school, but in 
deaf children it must be carefully built up by steady per- 
sistent drill in the schoolroom. 

You have now started your class in the habit of reasoning 
about numbers, and not of trying to find the answers to 
puzzles with figures. They have a definite and accurate 
idea of how many a hundred is, and from this you can 
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easily build the idea of higher numbers when the time comes. 

After teaching addition and subtraction with numbers 
up to 20, you may begin mental arithmetic. You may 
first write out the problem and tell them to think the 
answer. Be sure they understand the language. If at 
first they cannot do the work mentally, bring out the 
toothpicks to help. After this begin to spell the problems, 
at first very slowly. You may have to act them out at 
first, but gradually they will learn. They should also 
begin to get the conception of 15 as 15 units, without the 
1 ten and 5 units process, in order to do rapid work. Do 
this for numbers up to 20. 

Soon it will be time to begin to substitute the memory 
of different combinations for the reasoning we have been 
doing. We see the letters i t, and think “it” at once. 
In a similar way our pupils should see 3 and 4 and think 
“seven.’’ Wewish to have them able to add rapidly, but, 
of course, accuracy comes first. 

For my own part, the fundamental operation of my 
mind in adding is the memory of the sound of the old 
addition tables. What are our pupils to have in place of 
this memory of sound? Shall it be a printed, written, or 
spelled expression? Shall it be 3-++-4=7, or “Three and 
four are seven’”’? 

You must decide this question yourself and drill per- 
sistently on all the combinations till they are remembered 
almost instantly. 

A plan I have found successful is to prepare a table of 
all the numbers from 3 to 18, giving all the combinations 
of two figures which will make each number. When you 
begin to develop this table, have each square drawn -.on 
a card 10 or 12 inches square. 


|2 6 4 

3 
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Explain that the opposite small figures added produce 
the large number in the middle, and the small numbers on 
either side subtracted from the large one in the middle 
leave the opposite small numbers. 

After you have explained each card and practiced on it 
till all understand how to use it, hang it on the wall, and 
when you have finished with all replace them with a table 
large enough to be easily read from all parts of the room. 
Refer to it constantly and in time each pupil will have a 
mental picture of it, by which these operations in adding 
and subtracting will be done instantly. 

Gradually introduce examples in multiplication and 
division. Take “One orange costs three cents. What do 
three oranges cost?’’ Call up a pupil and let him take an 
orange or a picture of one and pay you three pennies or 
counters. Sell him another and then a third in the same 
way. Point to the question, ‘What do three oranges 
cost?” and show your handful of counters in such a way 
that he cannot see how many there are. Ask the pupils 
to tell you. If they can’t, let them count and write 
“Three times three are nine.” 

At first allow them to work out the examples by counting 
on their fingers or with marks or counters, but gradually 
accustom them to do without such aids. 

Next write: “One apple costs two cents. How many 
apples can I buy for ten cents?” 

Let a pupil buy pretended apples at two cents each, 
starting with a bunch of ten counters, putting each apple 
out of sight as soon as he pays his two cents. Then ask 
how many he has. Do not always have the division 
exact. Let there be a remainder sometimes, and say you 
have so many cents left. The children will easily under- 
stand this. Gradually more difficult examples can be 
given. 

After long practice by these methods, sometimes illus- 


9 
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trating by action work and sometimes by drawing, you 
may begin to use mental operations without any other 
help, but work a long time before taking up figures. 

The question of supplying to the children what is given 
to us by the sound of the multiplication table comes up 
now. We may do this by using cards again, thus: 


Explain that a number in the corner multiplied by the 
one in the diagonally opposite corner will give the large 
number in the middle, and that the middle number divided 
by one in the corner gives the number in the opposite 
corner. As one card is learned add others till you can 
make a large table to be hung in the schoolroom. 


Discussion. 


In the discussion following Mr. Clarke’s paper Mr. F. W. 
Bootu spoke at some length on the importance of the 
necessity of conception of number to the deaf child and 
the value of the problem in the early stages of arithmetic 
teaching. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker. I desire to add my appreciation of 
Mr. Clarke’s able exposition of this method of teaching num- 
bers. I wish every teacher would take this idea home with 
him, this principle of bringing the idea of numbers to the 
mind of the child. Now I don’t agree with Mr. Clarke or 
with Mr. Booth about the time that the teaching of num- 
bers should begin. I always thought that it should not 
begin until after several years of teaching of language, for 
the child’s mind will then be better prepared to take in the 
question of numbers. Then, later, when you need a text- 
book, I think that Hall’s text-book is an excellent one. 


4 
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I should like to have that question about following up 
children that have been taught that way answered. What 
has been accomplished? 

Dr. CrouTErR. I should like to state ina few words that 
this method of Mr. Clarke’s for teaching numbers has 
proved most satisfactory in our school. The pupils were 
started by Mr. Booth and have been carried on by us. 

Mr. Mosss. This discussion of arithmetic has brought 
out some thoughts in my mind, and that is the question as 
to when the time for the study of arithmetic should be 
begun. I think, along the line that has been suggested, it 
could not be begun too soon. I think that intelligent deaf 
children come to us with a better understanding of numbers 
than other children, and while my deaf children do not 
understand language, they do understand numbers, and I 
don’t believe you can begin to build on those lines too early. 
Just as soon as they learn their names, they can learn what 
“two” or ‘three’? means. I don’t think that the training 
of a child in numbers can be commenced too early. Mr. 
Clarke’s table is a very good one, though I think I have a 
better one. I hesitate to tell how long I have used it, but 
it is a mechanical invention and it brings to the mind of the 
child the conception of what the number is. I find that 
getting the children out of the habit of counting on their 
fingers is difficult, and they acquire it before they are nine 
or ten years old. There are a great many deaf people who 
count on their fingers, and I think there is a great deal of 
time lost, and we are laying the foundation for a lot of 
trouble for the teacher in the higher grades, if we let them 
commence learning on their fingers. I think that we ought 
to commence the teaching of children in numbers as early 
as possible. I have second-year pupils in my school learn- 
ing numbers. 

Dr. Tate spoke in favor of bringing in problems later 
when children have acquired more language, while Mr. 
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E. 5. TILLiINGHAsT supported Mr. Clarke’s belief in begin- 
ning with them as early as the first year. 


Mr. Guitrorp D. Eurirr read a paper on 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR THE DEAF. 


In this age of marvelous progress in all branches of educa- 
tion, it is gratifying to know that the deaf of this country 
have not been left in the rear. On the other hand, it might 
be safe to say that the deaf have made comparatively 
greater advancement during the past twenty-five years than 
any other special class of people. They have shown their 
capacity for higher education by achieving higher education, 
and the influence that has gone out from Gallaudet College 
has been wondrously effectual in stimulating the deaf to 
greater effort and higher aspirations. I should suggest a- 
college course to any pupil of mine who had the mental 
ability to undertake the work and the energy to pursue it. 
And this I should do whether he aspired to a professional 
life, or whether he expected to earn his living in a humble 
way. 

Modern education has cut out new paths and found its 
way into hitherto obscure places. It goes into the fields 
and factories and workshops. It helps the farmer to 
analyze his soil, and to choose the fertilizer best adapted to 
its needs. It fashions an architect out of a common car- 
penter; does old things in new and better ways; dignifies 
and minimizes labor, and opens wide avenues of rational 
pleasure to all who may walk therein. 

But, after all, it is only the few that can enter Gallaudet 
College, from year to year, and it is only the best product of 
our State schools that should be sent there. It were better 
for a boy not to go to college at all than to go there and fail. 
A dismal failure at the threshold of his career might prove 
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to be such a discouragement as would shadow his whole 
future life. The work of educating the vast majority of 
the deaf and training them for useful citizenship must fall 
wholly upon the State schools. Not only must these pupils 
of ours receive mental training to a degree that will give 
them social recognition, but they must be taught to do 
something that will bring them bread. 

To hearing young men all the learned professions are 
open, and yet, according to the statement of an eminent 
University President, over eighty per cent. of the students 
in American colleges to-day are taking what is purely or 
practically technical training. If this be so, then how 
much more important it must be for the deaf to be highly 
skilled in the mechanic arts. 

The training of a boy along practical lines should begin 
just as soon as he is put into our hands. One of the first 
lessons he should be taught is the lesson of economy; that 
his food and clothes and books are expensive, and that 
nothing must be wasted or destroyed. As soon as possible 
he should be made to understand that somebody has to 
work for everything he gets, and that some day he himself 
will have to work, in one way or another, that others may 
have such comforts and educational privileges as are now 
provided for him. With this idea instilled into his mind 
from the very start he may the sooner realize the im- 
portance of making the very best use of his time and 
opportunities. And he should not be allowed to grow 
up with the idea that the work he will have to do will be 
light and esthetic rather than heavy and practical. It 
will be such as to tax his strength and skill, whatever its 
character, the value of his work being the main con- 
sideration. 

If he does not become skilled in some branch of handi- 
craft, he will have to be a hod-carrier or a wood-chopper, 
and even as a skilled workman he will have to be alert to 
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hold his own with others who are not handicapped by 
deafness. 

In these days of business activity, when there is such 
great competition in all branches of industry, a man must 
give full value for the wages he receives, and the industrial 
world does not stop to bestow sympathy upon the un- 
fortunate. A business man may be a philanthropist, but 
his philanthropy is a thing separate and distinct from his 
business. If the deaf man hopes to make his way suc- 
cessfully through life, he must be able to do something 
that the world is willing to pay for, and he will get for his 
labor only what it is worth in the industrial market. 
Labor is bought and sold, just as other commodities are 
bought and sold, and prices range with quality. A 
workman is paid according to his earning capacity, and 
no favors are shown. It will hardly be enough for a 
deaf-mute to be just as good a printer, or just as good a 
carpenter, as his fellow-craftsman, but to be sure of steady 
and remunerative employment he must excel in one point 
or another in order to overcome the disadvantages of 
deafness and the lack of speech. The foreman cannot 
afford to lose time by having to give directions through 
the manual alphabet or with pencil and pad. 

The main object of this paper is to emphasize the need 
of a higher degree of efficiency in trades-teaching. Many 
of our schools maintain fairly well equipped shops in which 
the ordinary trades are taught, and I believe that all, or 
nearly all, make some effort at industrial training, but it 
is doubtful if any of us are doing as much for the deaf in a 
practical way as might be done. If we have only such 
shops in connection with our schools as are made self- 
sustaining, then the technical education of the deaf must 
be limited indeed. Some time ago I went through a 
school in my own State, established for the literary edu- 
cation and technical training of indigent boys and girls. 
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It is not classed among the colleges, but the work that | 
saw done there was a revelation to me. The students are 
taught to do things as they are done to-day, not as they 
were done fifty years ago. The shops are fully equipped 
with modern machinery and the latest tools, and various 
profitable trades are taught, and thoroughly taught. The 
graduates of that school are employed by large manu- 
facturing firms, and there is such a demand for their 
services that many of them make engagements before 
they are graduated. They rank with the very best 
workmen wherever they go, yet the shops are not self- 
supporting—they were not expected to be. I thought 
when I came away that, if I could, I would remodel our 
schools for the deaf after the same plan. 

It is far better for a young man starting in life to have 
a thorough, practical knowledge of one branch of handi- 
craft than to be a “Jack of all trades.”” These are days 
of specialists,—specialists not only in the professions, but 
specialists in the industrial occupations. The man who 
has skilled labor for sale can command a higher price 
today than ever before, but the common laborer is still 
the drudge that he has always been, and his pay remains 
the same. The industrial activity of this country is the 
wonder of the world, and the American artisan is enabled 
to live in a style of comfort that is almost astounding to 
workingmen beyond the seas. The secret of the enormous 
wealth of the United States is in the tremendous energy 
of the American people, which, not content with developing 
home resources and building up local enterprises, forces its 
way into the uttermost parts of the earth. American 
firms have established electric plants at Hammerfest, 
Norway, the northernmost town in the world, and at 
Punta Arenas, Chile, the southernmost. They light up 
the palaces of the Shah of Persia, the Caliph of Bagdad, 
and the Sultan of Morocco; they are building bridges in 
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Egypt, and India, and China; they are furnishing machin- 
ery and farming implements to every civilized country in 
the world, and young men of skill and energy are wanted to 
carry on these industrial enterprises. Our technical schools 
are furnishing them, and thousands of the best young 
men of the land are being educated for industrial pursuits. 
If our deaf graduates are to have anything like an equal 
chance with these mechanical experts, they must have 
equal advantages for technical education. 

Thus far, the deaf have responded with astonishing en- 
ergy and capacity to all the promptings of progress. As 
the result of higher literary education they are no longer 
looked upon as a distinet, segregated class. Barriers to 
free social intercourse with the hearing have been removed, 
and they are rapidly merging into the body politic. Ob- 
jectionable terms which tend to emphasize their physical 
defects are now rarely heard. Possibly it is due to the 
good work of our friends, the oralists, that the word 
“dumb,”’ in its objectionable application, is eliminated 
from our vocabulary. 

But while our schools have been making continuous 
progress in the academic departments, I fear we have 
failed to make any decided advancement along industrial 
lines. The inspiration given to the literary training of the 
deaf by the marvelous achievements of Helen Keller, and 
the commendable ambition of the schools to be well repre- 
sented at Gallaudet College, have caused us to direct our 
energies too much in one direction instead of making uni- 
form progress in all the departments. As regards the deaf, 
the hand must be trained as well as the mind, else our work 
will be but half done. 

Let manual training begin with the kindergarten where 
even play is directed toward useful channels, and the inven- 
tive and constructive talent of the child receives its first 
awakening. Then introduce sloyd as a preparation for 
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real, practical work in the shops, and let the shops be 
brought up to the highest possible standard of efficiency. 
The instructors should be men of the highest skill in their 
respective trades, and, where possible, graduates of tech- 
nical institutions. 

To bring the industrial departments of our schools up to 
modern requirements, they must be equipped to turn out 
machinists and electricians as well as expert printers and 
highly skilled workers in wood. This will necessitate, 
in many instances, a thorough reorganization of the shops 
at considerable cost, but I think there was never a more 
opportune time to awaken public interest in our schools 
than the present, when a great wave of educational progress 
is sweeping over the country. With liberal State support, 
and with generous endowments from wealthy promoters of 
education, our public schools, colleges, technical institu- 
tions, and universities, are making decided advancement, 
and if we do not wish to be left in the rear we must bestir 
ourselves. 

To sum up the whole matter, let us be zealous to make of 
our pupils intelligent men and women, versed in all the 
duties and conventionalities of citizenship, and capable of 
working side by side with the skilled producers and build- 
ers who have made this country of ours the greatest in 
the world. And while training them for sterner duties, let us 
not forget to inculcate the little amenities that sweeten life 
and make good neighbors and life-long friends. 


The meeting then adjourned till Tuesday morning. 

In the evening there was an informal dance in the chapel. 
Many visitors from the town came out to attend it. It 
was such an enjoyable affair that it was repeated every 
evening during the remainder of the meeting of the Conven- 
tion. 
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TuEsDAY, JULY 11. 


From 9 to 10 A. M. Miss Eucenta T. WELSH, with a small 
class of pupils of the North Carolina school, gave an exhi- 
bition of intermediate oral work in the assembly hall. She 
gave the story of Atalanta orally from a reader, explaining 
difficult words and asking questions. At the close of the 
exercise one of the pupils wrote the story in her own lan- 
guage on the board with no errors in English. 

At 10 o’clock the regular meeting was called to order by 
President Gallaudet. It was voted to send telegrams of 
sympathy and remembrance to Dr. J. L. Noyes, Dr. Job 
Williams, Judge Mott, Mr. J. W. Swiler, Dr. E. A. Fay, and 
Mr. E. H. Currier. 

The chair appointed the following necrological com- 
mittee: 

Dr. J. N. Tare, chairman; Miss Martna C. Dr. T. 
F. Fox; Miss Nettie McDaniet. 

Secretary Dopyns presented the report of the Secretary 
of the Bureau of Information, showing 3 requests from 
superintendents for teachers and 105 applications for 
positions. 

Mr. E. A. Gruver, chairman of the Oral Section, took 
the chair and called on Dr. A. L. E. CRouTER to speak on 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF CHAPEL EXERCISES 
UNDER THE ORAL METHOD. 


It was my purpose in coming to this meeting of the Con- 
vention to remain a listener. There are always speakers 
enough, and it is a good thing to have willing hearers to 
listen. Since I came here I have been urged to say some- 
thing upon the possibility of conducting chapel exercises by 
the oral method. Before entering upon my subject per- 
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haps I may be permitted to say just a few words in response 
to the address of our honored President upon the subject 
of gestures and sign making. 

I agree with him that the knowledge of signs is undoubt- 
edly of value to an oral teacher. It is only when she uses 
signs where she should use speech that she is wrong. Nooral 
teacher will refuse to use gestures to a class of little deaf 
children; such gestures are used among little hearing chil- 
dren. For nearly twenty years I wasasign teacher—I pre- 
fer to say manual teacher—but after seventeen or eighteen 
years of active work I became interested in oral methods 
of teaching the deaf. I have been closely associated with 
oral methods for upwards of twenty years, and this morning 
I am called upon to give to you in a brief way “the faith 
that isin me.”’ There is radical difference between manual 
teaching and oral teaching and it is this: Oral teachers 
may use manual signs to a certain stage, then they use 
English. They do not continue the use of signs as is done 
in the manual schools, and just as soon as the oral teacher 
may use speech that is understood by her children, she 
drops gestures, she drops signs, and at once begins oral 
communication with her pupils. That, is the most essen- 
tial difference between the two methods. No oralist denies 
to-day the possibility of teaching children by manual 
methods; but I know the value of the oral method, and it 
is by reason of my belief in the superior value of that 
method that I have become an oralist; not a pure oralist; 
I don’t like that term. Iam an oralist. 

To secure good oral communication it is necessary that 
there should be established an oral environment; there 
must be an atmosphere of speech-created; it must be the 
method of communication known and practiced in the 
school, if you would have it reach a practical value in every- 
day communication with your pupils. 

Time was when my pupils would come to me and spell; 
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now they come to me and speak. Speech, howsoever poor 
it may be, is the recognized means of communication. We 
have no spelling, not even writing unless the necessity 
arises, and there is no question about the possibility of con- 
ducting chapel exercises, or any service, by means of speech 
alone. 

In our school, at Mount Airy, the work is divided into 
sections or departments. Our speech work commences in 
the primary department, and primary methods are pur- 
sued, even to simple chapel exercises. From there pupils 
go into the intermediate department, where the work is 
conducted orally, where the teacher uses verb forms in a 
simple way. They remain there for three or four years, 
when they go into the advanced department, and chapel 
services are still continued, with a little adaptation, in the 
chapel of that department. It is necessary that there 
shouid be good light. I need not mention that the light 
must be good throughout on the face of the speaker. I 
have a very good light, and I have footlights that throw 
the light on the face of the speaker. 

During that service all use a little book that we have, 
following the teacher during all the service, reading the 
Scriptures and following with a hymn. Then comes the 
address; a teacher takes a passage, and dwells upon it for 
half an hour, speaking clearly, not too rapidly, but in a way 
that they will understand. And they do understand; I 
am convinced of that fact that they do understand. As 
tests they are usually required to write out Monday what 
was said the day previously. You will find in the last 
number of the Review some words by Mr. McIlvaine, who 
though himself deaf sometimes conducts those services, 
and he gives. testimony to the value and possibilities of 
that service. All moral thoughts, scriptural truths, his- 
torical facts, anything and everything that you would pre- 
sent during a service by manual methods, by signs, by spell- 
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ing, may be presented in oral schools by means of speech 
and speech reading. Of this I am positive. I have seen 
it tested, and I do not doubt it for one moment. 

That service is conducted in the morning at 11 o’clock 
by one of the gentlemen teachers after Sunday-school, 
which is from 9 until 10. There is an afternoon service 
conducted by myself at 4.30 in the same way. We have 
pupils understand and appreciate thoughts that are pre- 
sented in this manner, just as well, just as readily, just 
as thoroughly, as ever was the case when we conducted our 
services by means of signs or by the manual alphabet. 


An exhibition of oral chapel exercises, as conducted in 
the. oral department of the North Carolina school, was 
given by Mr. E. G. Hurp with twenty-six pupils of the 
school. 

The rest of the morning was spent in a most interesting 


and animated Discussion of the subject of oral chapel ex- 
ercises. 

Mr. F. W. Boots urged that an oral school cannot be a 
complete success without oral chapel work, and spoke of 
the responsibility on those in charge of making their work 
really oral work. 

Mr. Frank M. Drices said that in the Utah school 
no signs are used in the chapel exercises, but spelling en- 
tirely. 

Mr. J. W. Buatrner spoke of the difficulty of having oral 
exercises in a school where the oral and manual depart- 
ments are not entirely distinct. 

Mr. Harris Taytor and Mr. E. 8. THompson added 
their testimony in the strongest manner to uphold the 
claims of Dr. Croutrer that the children understand the 
oral exercises fully. 

Mrs. Sytvia C. Baus. I come here not as a stranger, but 
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as one who has lived thirty years in the work. And I wish 
to say that in thirty years I have seen but two men on the 
platform whom I could understand. I can sit here and talk 
by the hour with Dr. Crouter and Mr. Thompson, but when . 
they come up here on the platform, I can’t understand a 
word. And those poor children—if I were compelled to go 
to church and watch the minister all the time, I should go 
crazy. The strain on the eyes and the strain on the mind 
is something awful. As we grow older, it is harder and 
harder for us, and I ask you, gentlemen, if when you go to 
church you would like to sit there and see the speaker spell 
it out. No sir, it is flat! I used to play. I know what 
music is, but suppose you were sitting here, watching a 
man play the organ without hearing a sound, you would be 
tired out. I have faith in the oral method. I would not 
give it up. I would not take anything for the little ability 
I have to speak. I know there may be some children who 
understand and others who don’t understand, but it is very 
difficult to determine. I tell you this as one who doesn’t 
hear. We have been through the mill! Make life happy 
for these little children; don’t spoil all their happiness. 

I would not give up the sign language for anything It 
is a most beautiful language. I have seen the tears flow 
when a speaker was using the sign language. I have 
tried the alphabet with my own pupils in school, without 
moving them, and I have tried to speak, and then I have 
given the same thing in signs and they took it in, and the 
tears came into their eyes. 

Often at the theatre we can’t enjoy it unless we can see 
the action. And so it is in chapel service; we want to see 
something doing, and not just see a man there going jabber, 
jabber, jabber. 

Dr. Ropert Parrerson spoke of the strong moral effect 
undoubtedly produced upon the deaf in chapel talks in signs, 
and called on superintendents to remember their responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the children under them. 
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Mr. E. 8. Tituincuast supported Dr. Patterson, and 
pointed out that we must think first of how the service im- 
presses the heart and mind of the child. 

Dr. J. R. Dosyns. I do not wish to intrude my views 
upon this assembly, but I think that some superintendent 
who believes in signs should be allowed to express him- 
self. Mr. Booth speaks of the responsibility. Now the 
key-note of his speech is that. I can say that I feel a 
responsibility. And I say that if I were speaking to five 
hundred children by signs, and reached their hearts, I 
should feel that my responsibility in that measure was re- 
lieved. 

I believe, and I hope I may not be charged with pre- 
sumption when I say it, but I believe I can address one hun- 
dred, or two hundred, or four hundred, or five hundred deaf 
children on a text by signs, and touch more hearts than Mr. 
Booth can by addressing them with speech. 

Now I honor Mr. Booth as one of the leading educators 
of the deaf, but I do not think it necessary for me to sacri- 
fice the moral welfare of the children by addressing them by 
speech, when I can be addressing them in the poetry of 
motion, in gestures; and I want the teachers of the United 
States, and the teachers of the world, to know that there is 
one superintendent who thinks that signs for the pupils 
are better than spoken, written, or spelled language. 

Mr. 8. T. WALKER. Please add one more superintendent 
to that list. 

Dr. T. F. Fox. I think that the deaf are very fair-minded 
people; those of us who have speech would not exchange it 
for anything. But when you come to the question of 
speech reading, you want to be careful. In church service 
you cannot do anything when it depends upon the lips. 
That is my experience and I believe it is the experience of 
every deaf man and woman of education and experience. 

After further discussion by Mrs. Scorr ANDERSON, Mr. 
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Jones, Mr. Booru, Dr. GALLAupET, Dr. CrouTER, and Miss 
Epitx FirzGrRrap, during which the advocates of the two 
ways of conducting chapel services made no progress to- 
wards a settlement of their difference of opinion, the meet- 
ing adjourned for the morning. 


The afternoon session opened with a talk by Miss Mar- 
GARET A, WaTKINs on “The Iowa Method of Teaching Lan- 
guage.”’ As her paper was not written out in full, and was 
illustrated by a large number of wall charts to which con- 
stant reference was made, it is not possible to give any fair 
idea of the value and scope of it here. It is to be hoped it 
may be reproduced in full with the charts in the official 
report of the Proceedings. 

Following Miss Watkins, Mr. Weston JENKINS presented 
a paper entitled 


SOME FRUITS OF A LONG AND RICH EXPERIENCE 
IN THE CLASSROOM. 


* * * Tn looking back over a lifetime spent in the 
education of the deaf, my strongest impression is that of 
gratitude. The principals under whom I have worked have 
been uniformly courteous, considerate, and helpful; always 
generously ready to assign to their subordinates a large, 
perhaps an unduly large, share of credit for any good results 
obtained. 

When at the head of an institution, I found most of the 
teachers and others under my direction conscientious and 
enthusiastic in their work, heartily loyal in their support of 
the school administration, and always ready to welcome 
suggestion, advice, or criticism which might make their 
work in any way more effective. 
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I know of no nobler or more disinterested public services 
than those rendered by some members of boards of direction 
under whom I have worked—men who, at considerable 
sacrifice of personal convenience and of pecuniary interests, 
have given largely of their time and thought to the welfare 
of the institution. I have known instances in which such 
men have made a hard and successful fight against long 
odds, resisting the severest pressure, applied through social, 
political, and business channels, to prevent the perversion 
to selfish private ends of an instrumentality meant for the 
advancement of the deaf. 

But it is to the deaf persons who as pupils have come 
my care, more than to all others with whom my work has 
brought me into relation, that I feel especial gratitude. 

One may, with all his efforts, fall far short of that skill in 
teaching which he had hoped to reach, his mental resources 
may often fail him in supplying the information or the illu- 
minating thought which would help and inspire his pupils, 
he may have infirmities of temper, peculiarities of person 
or of manner which are not attractive. Yet, in spite of all, 
if he have a sincere desire to help his pupils, conscientious- 
ness and unselfishness enough to work with an eye single 
to that end against discouragements and difficulties, he will, 
later, find that his pupils, even when they seemed most in- 
different, saw clearly, through all these infelicities, the 
abiding purpose underneath, and in after life look upon him 
as a friend, trusted and honored. * * * 

In reviewing my schoolroom experiences and observations 
I am led to feel that in estimating the value of the several 
qualities that make a good teacher, I should now give more 
weight than I formerly did—more, I think, than most per- 
sons do—to refinement and courtesy. Everyone recog- 
nizes the effect, on even the roughest class, of the low, even 
voice, the dainty, tasteful dress, the gracious manner, of a 
thorough lady. 
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Every one has seen the gain in neatness and politeness 
in the children who come into close relations with such a 
teacher. But this is only a small part of the advantage 
arising from the possession of these qualities. Our schools 
are American schools, our children are American children. 
We cannot get willing obedience and ungrudging work from 
them by teaching them that it is their bounden duty to 
“order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters,” 
and that we are their betters. 

American men and American children obey implicitly 
and work enthusiastically and persistently when made to 
feel that they have an interest in the work to be done, and 
that their leader can show them how todoit. Democracy 
is, after all, more favorable to discipline than despotism is. 
And so the subtle implication of respect for herself and for 
her pupils, the impression of fitness for leadership, which 
are conveyed by the exquisite care for the person and the 
apparel, by the balanced, calm utterance and movement, 
by the graceful courtesy of word and manner, are of inesti- 
mable assistance toward a teacher’s success. It is true that 
these are not the teaching qualities, but they are the means 
by which the efficiency of the teaching qualities may be, one 
might say, indefinitely increased. 

My experience in the classroom, again, has convinced me 
that classroom work suffers greatly from its too general 
isolation from the other departments of school life and from 
the life of the home. Too often it is the case that the pupil, 
perhaps also the teacher, feels that the value of the year’s 
work is finally determined by the percentage obtained in 
the June examinations. 

It may very probably be that the best scholar by this test 
is merely the one who has the dates in his history most 
firmly fixed in his mind, who has at command the longest 
list of rivers, towns, and mountains, who can give with the 
greatest fluency and accuracy the’rules and definitions in 
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his grammar and arithmetic.. Meanwhile, he is studying 
and practising for two hours a day a handicraft which he 
expects to follow as a daily occupation and means of sup- 
port through life. He has skilled instruction and becomes 
expert in the use of tools and in the handling of material. 
But all this he considers as a thing quite apart from and 
unconnected with his classroom work; the technical 
phraseology of his shop, beyond the bare names of the tools, 
is, possibly, quite unknown to him. The materials used, 
their cost, origin, and preparation for use in his business, 
the tools and their history, the current wages and the quan- 
tity of work turned out by a qualified workman, the cost, 
the market price, and the profit of a job of work—these are 
subjects on which, perhaps, he has never been led to think. 

And yet they are matters of not less educational value, 
and of much more immediate personal interest, than the 
Salem witchcraft delusion or the configuration of the con- 
tinent of Africa. So also in regard to home life. In most 
of our southern, and perhaps of our western schools, the 
majority of the pupils come from farms, while farm life, it 
may be, is a subject persistently ignored throughout the 
whole of their school course. Yet it is surely quite practi- 
cable to have the pupils informed about and interested in 
the yield and the price of the staple crops, in improved varie- 
ties of stock, in the best methods of tillage. 

Where the population is chiefly urban, corresponding 
subjects of interest are the rates of wages in different occu- 
pations, the cost of rent and of supplies, the simpler subjects 
of municipal administration, the amusements of the city. 

In short; we need to remember not only that it is more 
important to give power to the pupils’ mind than to fill it 
with knowledge, but that, with our pupils at least, it is even 
more important to ensure that this power shall find means 
of application to work, outside of itself. 

Another lesson which has been deeply impressed on me 
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by observing my own work as a teacher and, as a principal, 
by watching the work of other teachers, is the importance 
of keeping always in the best possible physical condition. 
The value of teaching cannot be quantitatively reckoned. 
An acre of ground plowed, a charge of iron puddled, repre- 
sent a definite value of work performed, whether the work- 
man wrought with joy in his task or whether he dragged 
through it with weary limbs and a head bursting from the 
drunken bout of the night before. But in the business of 
teaching, given the same knowledge of the art, the same con- 
scientious effort, the value of an hour’s work may vary 
almost indefinitely. 

The chief value of teaching is in its inspiration; the true 
teacher is the one who can feel throughout his teaching day, 
‘“‘T perceive that virtue is gone out of me.’ Aspiration, 
cheerfulness, hope, determination, the teacher must supply 
to his pupils, if he is to be in any high sense a successful 
teacher. Sound character, extensive knowledge, mastery 
of method, all these furnish, as it were, a dynamo with a tre- 
mendous capacity for useful work-—but its usefulness will 
be determined by the intensity and volume of the current 
of health which the physical organism can supply. For 
this reason I would advise, in moderation, such recreations 
as tend to sanity and mental balance, the theatre, social 
intercourse, literary clubs, general reading. I favor also a 
brief time each day devoted to serious study and hard think- 
ing on subjects not bearing directly on one’s professional 
work. Above all, I consider necessary a considerable time 
given to vigorous bodily exercise—out of doors if possible. 

But in all this, moderation, the golden rule of the Greek, 
should be observed. A woman cannot be the head and 
front of all the social activities of a gay community and at 
the same time do justice to her work asa teacher. Nor can 
a man be a thorough-going base-ball “fan” or a devotee of 
the theatre without impairing his teaching power. I should 
even say that an excessive devotion to study is a drawback. 
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At the same time I may say parenthetically that a life- 
long interest in study I believe to be an essential element in 
the make-up of the ideal teacher. 

Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenforde was of the true type. 


‘“‘Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 


Given the moral fitness and the mental preparation, what 
is the great need of the teacher? Is it not that which the 
Great Teacher announced it as his mission to supply? 

“Tam come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 

Life, social, intellectual, religious life, the teacher ought 
to live fully, both for his own sake and that he may impart 
it to others, and in order that he may maintain such a full 
vital current he needs pre-eminently sound, even exuberant, 
physical health. 

You will have remarked that in this paper I have brought 
forward no “fruit” that is new. I am no pedagogical 
Luther Burbank. Everything that I have said you have 
heard a hundred times before. 

I do not even say that the few points I have mentioned 
ure, more than others, the real essentials, the “pillars of a 
standing or falling” theory of education. 

But they are points which, more than hundreds of others, 
have been especially emphasized and driven home to me by 
my own experience and observation. An American visitor 
once mentioned to Carlyle that he had been interested in 
some new facts which he had gathered in regard to 8. T. 
Coleridge. ‘‘I would not give a sixpence for all he ever 
wrote. That’s another fact about 8. T. Coleridge,” ex- 
claimed the dyspeptic seer. “No,” rejoined the visitor, 
“it is a fact about Thomas Carlyle.”’ So what I have said 
may be facts not about education but about the writer of 
this paper. 
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Still, as none of us has the whole truth, and as each of us 
has a part of the truth, we shall all be the gainers if each one 
puts forward with most confidence and emphasis that which 
has appealed to himself with most convincing force. 


Superintendent R. E. Stewart now read a paper (here 
abridged) on the 


DIVISION OF PUPILS’ TIME BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND PLAY. 


This is a question hardly possible to settle in the same 
way in every school. Local or climatic conditions may 
cause necessary differences. The public schools usually 
make the rule three hours in the forenoon and two in the 
afternoon for study and recitation, with an hour or more 
at noon for luncheon and exercise. 

From the rapid advancement of pupils in our public 
schools, five hours a day five times a week seems ample for 
the mental development of the child. 

We in institutions have other problems to solve besides 
the schoolroom exercises. Home life is the ideal life for a 
child; after school he may pursue that which interests him 
most; but an institution family becomes too large to per- 
mit each pupil his own pleasure. There must be a daily 
routine. 

There must be such an order of things that every pupil 
is busy at something proper all day long. This order 
must be arranged to avoid monotony and not overde- 
velop one phase of education to the neglect of others. 

The industrial department is of no less importance than 
the literary. After graduation self-support hangs on the 
pupil’sskillasa workman. Devote two or three hours daily 
to shop work. The morning is best for mental work; while 
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shop work is not secondary to school work, the increased 
activity makes it restful after the latter. 

No work should be prolonged till it becomes wearisome, 
for then it will breed mischief and falsehood. 

A sane degree of sports is beneficial, and, for the youngest 
children, practically the whole time after school should be 
given to play. For those that work in the shops, an hour 
before and an hour and a half after supper can be well 
spent in play besides the noon hour. 

An hour should be devoted to study in the evening. 
This would give us, then, six hours of study, two to three 
in the shops, and three hours in recreation. The balance 
of the time from rising till retiring will be spent in house- 
hold duties, reading, and correspondence. All this time 
and play time should be under the direction of a supervisor. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Dosyns. You think that sleep is important? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, I certainly do. 

Mr. Banos. I should like to ask what the foreman of the 
carpenter shop is doing from the time school begins until 
four o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. Stewart. He is patching the roofs, mending broken 
places, and doing a number of things. 

Mr. Bangs. I think that work would be practical work 
for the children. 

Mr. Stewart. I feel that you will accomplish more if 
you do not take your pupils out of the shops and have them 
do repair work outside. It is best to have them do it inside, 
as it is hard to handle them outside. 

Mr. Hammonp. I think that it is not unlikely that 
Brother Stewart, at some time, saw the advantage of hav- 
ing all the boys in the shop at one time, but that he will 
probably in the future divide his school into two or three 
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sections, following what is known as the Ohio plan, so that 
instruction may be earried on in the shop all day, and a 
smaller number taught, so that more time may be given 
to the individual boys. 

Dr. Tate. There is another advantage in having the 
school divided into sections. In the Minnesota schools we 
have the day divided into three parts and the school divided 
into three sections, and in making those divisions, in the 
entire department, we have the pupils about equally di- 
vided among the trades, instead of having them all, say, 
in the carpenter shop at one time. An instructor can give 
them better instruction where he has only one-third the 
number. 

By that method of dividing the time the teachers of one- 
third of the school can observe the work done in the other 
two-thirds, and I consider that quite important. 

I think that when a school reaches one hundred to one’ 
hundred and fifty, the division into three times and three 
parts is the best that I have ever seen. 


The next paper was by Mr. Pau. LANGE, on 


STATISTICS OF THE DEAF. 


Statistics! What dry and tiresome associations the word 
suggests. It is with some timidity that I venture to speak 
on this bugbear of the masses. Yet, as William H. Allen 
stated in an interesting article in a recent issue of the Out- 
look, there is hardly a field of activity where statistics have 
not materially contributed to advancement. We depend 
upon them “for our ethics, our laws, our statesmanship, our 
progress.”’ 

In our own field of labor statistics have served not only 
to correct erroneous ideas and give the public a better com- 
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prehension of our work, but also to point out our needs to 
the profession. The enumeration of the deaf in the last few 
censuses has been the means of bringing into our schools 
hundreds of children who would otherwise have grown up 
in ignorance. The most notable effort to gather statistics 
of the deaf independent of the U. 8. census was the secur- 
ing of marriage statistics collected in 1889-’95 by Dr. E. A. 
Fay, the results dispelling for all time the popular fallacy 
that the offspring of the deaf were generally deaf. 

No one will deny that the statistics on the progress of 
speech-teaching obtained and published from time to time 
by the Secretary of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have stimulated the 
rapid growth of speech-teaching in this.country during the 
past decade. 

The heads of a number of our. institutions have taken 
great pains to ascertain the occupations of graduates and 
former pupils, publishing lists in their institution reports 
to demonstrate to the public the beneficent results of the 
training given them. 

In recent years industrial data regarding the deaf have 
been collected by a committee of the National Association 
for the Deaf. Though far from complete owing to lack of 
means, interesting facts were brought out and the informa- 
tion thus obtained seems amply to justify an extension of 
the work and the permanency of such investigation under 
more favorable conditions. 

It.is the purpose of my paper to urge the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to take steps to obtain 
a permanent census of the deaf. I believe that the main- 
taining of lists of the deaf in this country with data regard 
ing their employment, success, etc., would be of incalcula- 
ble service in their education as experience and results 
achieved would point out new paths to us. Such lists of 
deaf adults would be of service in determining what lines 
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of labor they are most successful in, the comparative value of 
manual training, agriculture, and trades teaching, and 
would lead us to more rational methods of educating them. 

Where superintendents now have little difficulty in secur- 
ing large appropriations for cow barns, refrigerators, and 
the like, but vainly strive to convince their legislatures of 
the value of manual training and other equipments of the 
school, such statistics might prove of assistance in showing 
their needs. 

Not only would such data prove of interest in an educa- 
tional way but also in various other ways we little think of 
now. 

It is only in recent years that the deaf have been accepted 
as good risks by the insurance companies; some, however, 
still requiring an increased premium, while others will not 
accept them at all. Mortality statistics of the deaf would, 
in my opinion, show that the deaf, other things being equal; 
make as good insurance risks as the hearing, and cause all 
insurance companies to accept them on an equal basis with 
the hearing. 

In our exchanges the use of modern machinery in our 
institutions for the deaf is frequently advocated. It does 
not seem to be generally known, however, that the em- 
ployers liability insurance companies which insure em- 
ployers from prosecution in case of accidents to their em- 
ployees assume only half the liability in accidents occurring 
to or caused by the deaf, the blind, and epileptics, thus 
making the employers co-insurers with the liability com- 
panies. As employers generally do not like to assume this 
risk, the deaf are virtually debarred from employment in 
the numerous factories and establishments carrying such 
insurance. While living in the city of Evansville, Indiana, 
a large manufacturing place, the writer often had occasion 
to recommend deaf workingmen seeking employment. As 
a number of the leading factories and establishments there 
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carry such insurance, it often proved a difficult matter to 
secure work for the applicant. Data on deaf factory em- 
ployees, I think, would show that they are no more liable to 
accident than the hearing and would make it possible to 
demand the removal of this bar to their employment. 

It often happens that parents of deaf children move from 
one State to another, putting off and sometimes altogether 
neglecting to again place their children in school. With a 
permanent census this evil could in a measure be remedied 
and compulsory education furthered. 

With lists of this kind it would also prove an easy matter 
to trace lost deaf heirs. 

The collection of such data need not entail too much 
expense. One official in the Census Department ought to 
be able to do the work of compiling lists and publishing 
reports from time to time, the government frank of the 
census bureau obviating what would now constitute the 
chief expense in securing such data. 


I have merely confined myself to showing the desirability 
of such investigation without outlining plans for carrying 
on the work. If the Convention will take up the matter 
and appoint a committee to confer with the U. S. Census 
Commissioner, and if necessary urge Congressional action, 
I believe it would be an easy matter to secure such investi- 
gation and that much good will result therefrom. 


Mr. Lange’s paper called forth considerable discussion. 
All the speakers looked favorably on his suggestion of the 
appointment of a committee to confer with the Census Com- 
missioner, and the following resolution, offered by Mr. S. T. 
WALKER, was adopted: 


Resolved, That a committee composed of Dr. E. A. Fay, 
of Washington, D. C., and two others of his selection, be 
formed by this Convention, whose duty shall be to formulate 
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a list of questions to be asked by the Government census 
officials along the lines suggested in this paper; to present 
the subject to the proper officials, and secure if possible a 
permanent clerk in the Census Bureau whose duty it shall 
be to see that such statistics are gathered, tabulated, and 
published. 


The meeting adjourned at five o’clock. In the evening 
a pleasant reception was given to the visiting members of 
the Convention by the officers of the School and members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. Miller, 
and several other representatives of the School were in the 
receiving line. Refreshments were served in the dining 
room, and then most of the company found their way to 
the assembly hall to dance or watch the dancers till mid- 
night. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 


The morning session was given to the Industrial Section. 
The chairman, Mr. WARREN RoBINSON, was unable to be 
present. Mr. F.D. CLARKE read his opening remarks and 
presided in his place. 

Mr. Robinson’s remarks showed a-spirit of hope. He 
said the whole profession of educators of the deaf is under 
the spell of a great awakening in regard to the importance 
of industrial education of the deaf. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of schools keeping records of the whereabouts, occu- 
pation, and character of their graduates. He asked the 
co-operation of all schools in the work of the Bureau of 
Industrial Statisties of the Deaf, and, as a favor, requested 
each school to furnish a copy of its school paper to the head 
of the Bureau, Warren Robinson, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Superintendent F. D. CLaRKE read a paper entitled 


FEW OR MANY TRADES. 


I am, in ten minutes, to discuss the question, Which is 
better, to have afew or agreat many trades taught to the 
pupils of a single school? 

Long ago I had in my mind an ideal industrial school for 
the deaf, modelled after our State Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Colleges, and receiving the aid of the National Gov- 
ernment, and possibly the financial support of some of our 
multi-millionaires. It was even intimated to me by one 
who largely directed the charities of one of these that if I 
would perfect a plan, and get the endorsement of those who 
were recognized as leaders in the education of the deaf, 
he would lay it before his principal and thought it probable 
that he could get us a generous gift asa start. That scheme 
fell through for various reasons. 

At this castle in the air it was my intention to have every 
useful handicraft that did not require hearing, taught by 
the very best instructors to the deaf of our whole country. 
That such a school would be largely patronized by the deaf, 
and would be of enormous value to them, is a self-evident 
fact. 

The question before us is, How far is it wise for a school 
to endeavor to give such varied instruction to the deaf of a 
single State or section? 

As in so many other questions that must be decided by 
the management of a school for the deaf, the answer to this 
question largely depends upon the income of the school, and 
somewhat upon the number of pupils. If funds are avail- 
able, I should be in favor of adding a new trade every time 
a class of pupils could be formed large enough to keep the 
instructor busy. 

I am more and more convinced that trade-teaching is 
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Pupils should be taught all the underlying principles of the 
trade and the use and care of the tools used in it as care- 
fully, as scientifically, and much more thoroughly than 
they are in the manual-training departments of our public 
schools; and, after having acquired this knowledge, should 
be required to work at their chosen trade long enough to 
acquire skill and rapidity at it. 

I am also very strongly of the opinion that many schools 
make a mistake in dividing the time of work in the shop into 
periods that are not long enough. For older pupils in par- 
ticular, I should like to have the time in the shop, in an 
unbroken period, approaching in length a workman’s half- 
day; three and a half or four hours without any intermission. 

One reason why pupils from school fail in the workshop 
or factory is that they had no training in steady continued 
work, and that both mind and body, lacking this training, 
become exceedingly weary and soon rebel when first put to it - 

With this long period of work, a single instructor could 
not care for as many pupils as where the periods were 
shorter, but the workmen he turned out would be superior. 

This question of how many trades should be taught must 
always largely depend upon the financial ability of the 
school; for in this world it is a law, applying as inexorably 
to schools as to individuals, that no one can have that which 
he is unable to pay for. Some few trades will pay their 
own way in a school, but as a rule each new one established 
is an added expense. 

In the Michigan school about $30.00 a pupil for the whole 
school is used for what we call industrial training. This 
covers instruction and material. It is, and has been for 
years, the policy of the management to spend this amount. 
If at any time, by an increase in numbers, we are able to 
reduce it, we establish a new trade or improve one already 
established, so as to keep as near that figure as we can. 
Could we make this $50.00 instead of $30.00, we should very 
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largely diversify our trades, and teach branches thoroughly 
that we now only make an effort at. 

As an instance—wood-working in all its branches is very 
thoroughly taught in our cabinet shop, but the closely con- 
nected trade of upholstering is only taught in its rudiments. 
Our boys on graduating could put a seat, or a cushioned 
back, on an armchair or sofa, but if we said they had 
learned the upholsterer’s trade it would not be true. Had 
we more money this would not be so, for we would make the 
course in that branch as thorough and practical as in wood- 
turning or veneering. 

The same is true of the very many trades allied to print- 
ing. Our boys know something of stereotyping and chalk- 
plate engraving, etc., but they are not experts and we do 
not claim to teach those trades. 

In conclusion, I would say that every school should teach 
as many trades as that school can afford to teach thor- 
oughly, always using due wisdom and prudence in the ex- 
penditure of the State’s money, and having a great care to 
select such trades as will be of use to its graduates in future 
life. 


The next paper was by Miss D. D. Rice. It was read by 
Superintendent Walker of the Wisconsin School and given 
in signs by the author in such a graceful manner as to call 
forth much applause. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING THE BLIND- 
DEAF TO WORK. 


In the public mind the importance of teaching the blind- 
deaf is more or less vague. Many have not given this sub- 
ject consideration. They are aware that institutions for 
the care of the blind-deaf exist, but, owing to their lack of 
knowledge in the premises, these institutions are rather 
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regarded as asylums where the pupils are kept alive and, 
after a fashion, entertained. The far-reaching scope and 
possibilities of institutions of this nature are known practi- 
cally to but the relatives and friends of those enrolled, and 
those engaged in educational pursuits. 

In the care and education of persons not blessed with the 
faculties of hearing and seeing, happiness and contentment 
should be the primary and most important ecndition sought 
for. The first step in this direction is the creating or kind- 
ling of the spark of ambition. The mind must feel that this 
dual affliction has not placed it beyond the pale of useful- 
ness and service. Individual instruction is necessary as a 
beginning, for the unimpaired senses must be cultivated 
to perform the functions of those destroyed through disease 
or accident. 

The methods required correspond in a large degree with 
those used in the public schools, excepting that their em- 
ployment requires a greater period of time. Every idea 
must be viewed from all possible sides, as the common op- 
portunities for perception and repetition are lost. The 
fact that arithmetic, geography, language, and reading are 
part of the daily routine does not signify that their advan- 
tages can be utilized for any intrinsic worth in later life, but 
they are the first means to that great and all-important end 
—happiness. Fortified with developed minds, pupils will 
meet the problems of life and be better prepared to cope 
with them. The nearer they approach the intellectual 
equality of their fellow-beings, the more their sense of isola- 
tion will diminish. 

The building and strengthening of these principles should 
be the teacher’s ambition. 

The prevalent, and for the most part erroneous, theory 
that continual entertainment must be provided seems to 
rule. 

The real essence of philanthropy consists in ‘‘ helping man 
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to help himself.’’ The opening of some avenue for growth 
and expansion will prevent the unprofitable and harmful 
musings of idleness. 

Literature undoubtedly comes first as the best mental 
recreation. The selection of good and instructive books, 
and the learning of how to read them, must be an early 
lesson. Thus fortified, the blind-deaf are placed on an 
equality with all of their fellowmen. They can at once 
recognize the superiority of each author’s mind, and appre- 
ciate the logic and value of his works. Through the agency 
of literature, a moral standard is created or advanced— 
fluency of language acquired, and a worship of God inspired. 

Certain characteristics in other people appeal in a greater 
or lesser degree to a man’s intelligence; certain traits are 
approved, others condemned. His friends are chosen on 
the basis of these estimates. The power of such selection 
is not always possible to the blind-deaf. Their warmest 
friendships are conveyed through the medium of literature. 

Admitting the many advantages of literature, it must 
still be borne in mind that mental occupation without vari- 
ation is unquestionably injurious. Practical occupations 
along consistent lines cannot but be highly beneficial. In- 
dependent of the results accomplished, the occupation of 
the pupil will lend variety to the routine. An enumera- 
tion of the occupations feasible would form an almost end- 
less topic. For this reason only those most prominent will 
be cited, and this after the reminder that work, aside from 
its possible financial remuneration, is refreshing, and 
largely essential to happiness. 

The sense of touch can be utilized for everything but the 
distinguishing of color—even this is not impossible, accord- 
ing to some authorities. The rudiments of work should be 
taught in a school where attention and preparation are 
required. The lessons of the manual-training classes may 
develop a taste for architecture or sculpture. At any rate, 
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this knowledge can form part of the day's useful self- 
entertainment. Massaging, also, is quite practical. The 
blind of Japan are especially proficient in this art, and 
achieve most satisfactory results. Deafness need not be 
regarded as an impediment. 

Among those who have demonstrated their capability 
of performing household duties most successfully are the 
ones who have acquired the niceties of neatness, sanitation, 
and economy. The development of these will necessarily 
require some little time and attention, but the ends accom- 
plished and pleasure afforded will be ample compensation. 

Bookbinding, copying for the blind, and sewing, are ex- 
cellent exercises. These means of employment are set 
forth simply to emphasize the importance of an education. 
Independent of her mental capacity, every pupil can be- 
come an expert seamstress. The making of doll’s clothing 
has often formed the nucleus for this art. Embroidering 
is also possible. In competitive exhibitions, the specimens 
displayed by blind-deaf girls have often been approved 
over those submitted by pupils who have the use of all their 
faculties. I cannot adequately describe the happiness of 
one girl, when permitted to put a facing in a smaller pupil’s 
dress. It was done in a perfect manner, and the altered 
garment became the pride of the wearer. 

The accomplishments made possible for the blind-deaf 
through education are apparent to but comparatively few 
of the general public. However, since these possibilities 
are daily becoming more appreciated, the sympathetic feei- 
ing is shared with that of admiration. 

In contradistinction to the orchid, which, though beau- 
tiful, is extremely parasitical in its nature, are the channels 
of education. It is indeed gratifying to know to what ex- 
tent these talents for self-entertainment, to the end that 
happiness may be recognized, are being made use of by the 
blind-deaf. Let us hope that this will ever be on the in- 
crease. 
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To the world at large, possibly no more pertinent object 
lesson is given than to note the capabilities of these afflicted 
persons when the public is brought into contact with them. 
They serve as the most forcible reminder of the homage 
due the great Deity who has endowed us with unimpaired 
faculties. 

All of us assembled here to-day realize what results the 
writings of one beautiful character totally bereft of vision 
and hearing have accomplished in the elevation of hu- 
manity. Her grand intellect has instilled many with the 
duties of brotherly love and fraternalism; has shown to 
them the unreasonableness of many of their complaints; 
and has kindled a spirit of interest and enthusiasm for all 
branches of education. If this were possible for one, what 
could not a score or more do? Their opportunities are 
many, and will occur in any work undertaken. For the 
blind-deaf, wholesome literature and work, steady work, 
lead to happiness, with an education as the only means. 


The Chairman reported many papers in his hands the 
authors of which were not present. Dr. GALLAUDET moved 
to suspend the rule not allowing such papers to be given, 
and to have read such papers as the Chairman should select. 
This motion was carried. 

Mr. Clarke then called on Mr. Augustus Rogers to read a 
paper (here abridged) by Mr. CHaruzs P. Fospick on 


GARDENING FOR THE DEAF. 


The author pointed out that agriculture is becoming more 
and more a business requiring education, intellect, and a 
high degree of technical skill. Most of the pupils in the 
schools for the deaf come from farms, and would be better 
off after school in the country. Since most of the schools 
have room for gardens it is easy, he said, to arrange for 
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instruction in this kind of work. Results will depend on 
the instructor; he must be a man of education and able to 
communicate freely with his pupils. 

The objection that our schools close in summer is not so 
serious as at first it seems. The preparation of ground, 
planting, and first cultivation are all done before he leaves. 
During the winter, by means of blackboard and boxes of 
soil, he can learn planting and transplanting, names of in- 
sects, and how to destroy them, ete. 

Even if the country boy elects to live in the city this in- 
struction will enable him to provide a more varied table in 
his home. 

The Chairman then asked Dr. Tate to read a paper (here 
abridged) by Miss Mazir 8. KEEFER on 


WHAT THE DOMESTIC TRAINING OF OUR GIRLS° 


SHOULD BE. 


Our girls should have such a training that they will 
understand general economy, scientific housekeeping, the 
proper selection of cloth for garments and household pur- 
poses, the general laws of health, and a knowledge of nurs- 
ing the sick. 

If time is limited, find the bent of the pupil and train her 
along the line she likes best, cooking, dressmaking, or what- 
ever it may be. And what the pupils need especially in this 
is the language of the trade; they are always willing to work, 
but outside of school they must be able to communicate 
readily about all the details of what they do. 


The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Sipnry W. Kina 
in answer to the question “In what form can rewards be 
given without doing injustice to or discouraging others?” 

Mr. King suggested the awarding of :printed certificates 
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for good work and conduct, signed by the teacher and su- 
perintendent. 

The Chairman then opened the general question of Indus- 
trial Training to Discussion. 

Mr. Rocers asked for an expression of opinion on the 
value of tailoring for the deaf. Mr. Bow es gave it as his 
experience that those who learned the trade did not stick to 
it, but Mr. BLatrner and Dr. CrovuTrER both expressed the 
opinion, founded on what graduates of their schools have 
done, that the deaf can earn excellent wages as tailors. 
Dr. CRouTER went on further to say: 

I agree thoroughly with the paper presented by Mr. 
Clarke as to the value of trade-teaching as against manual 
training. In principle perhaps manual training ought to 
be a good thing and something that our schools for the deaf 
ought to have. The great objection to manual training is 
that it does not afford sufficient opportunity for practical 
work, and our pupils do not go sufficiently far in the trade 
that they attempt to acquire to enable them to maintain 
themselves in trades and occupations that they try to 
follow. 

We teach a number of trades and we try to teach them 
well. We employ an expert teacher in every instance. 
For nearly all of the trades the chief instructor has an assis- 
tant, in some of them two. Ample time is given; in the 
intermediate departments two hours daily; in the advanced 
departments three. 

It would be difficult for me to state just which trade 
taught in our schools is best. We find wood-working very 
profitable, tailoring, shoemaking, brick-laying, painting, 
bookbinding, and glazing. And I wish to add that, owing 
to some admirable remarks by Mr. Walker of the Louisiana 
school last fall, we have added wall decoration and with 
good results. 

Teach trades well, or don’t teach them at all. There 
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should be a close relation between the industrial and the 
trade-teaching department and the intellectual depart- 
ment. I mean the instructors should be brought together. 
Our instructors in the industrial department attend all 
the meetings of the teachers of the intellectual department 
and effort is made to point out how work in the industrial 
department may be supplemented in the intellectual de- 
partment, and vice versa, and it is remarkable how much 
can be done in this way. Again, we strive to elevate the 
work done in the industrial department. It is sought in 
every way possible to make it as praiseworthy, as elevated, 
asimportant. It is certainly equally as important, perhaps 
more so in many instances, as the work in the intellectual 
department. 

We give prizes. I suppose that more than one-half of 
the prizes awarded at the end of the last term were won by 
the pupils in the industrial department. The members of ~ 
our board of directors, and others visiting the department, 
are told of the most successful workers and they are recog- 
nized at the end of the term. It is a good thing to do. 

There are four boys who have taken up typesetting and 
linotype work who now have good positions in the State. 

Mr. Walker of South Carolina tells me there is one who 
has a good position in Florida. It pays well. A boy who 
left us at the end of the last term, who took a post-graduate 
course in typesetting before he was through, received a 
call to go to Philadelphia to take charge of a linotype at 
$15.00 a week to begin with. I had a letter from the super- 
intendent of a large shoemaking factory to send him four 
of the graduates in the shoemaking class. I could only 
send him two. 

By seeking to raise up the workers in the trade depart- 
ment, by seeking to place them on a level with the workers 
in the intellectual department, a great deal of good may be 
done. 
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Mr. T. P. CLARKE suggested as a valuable help in teach- 
ing the names of tools, their uses and value, that heads of 
schools obtain the trade catalogues of large firms. 

Mr. Arco described the interest the deaf-blind children 
of the Colorado school take in industrial work, and men- 
tioned the fact that Lottie Sullivan, the oldest of them, 
made a suit for herself last spring. 

He also emphasized what Dr. Crouter had just said on 
the necessity of employing expert teachers in the trades 
schools. 

Mr. Joun E. Ray spoke of the desirability of selecting 
trades that will be most suitable for the children after they 
return home, and in this connection pointed out that most 
of them come from the country. The towns and cities are 
full of vice, and it would be far better if more deaf children 
were prepared tospend their future lives as successful farm- 
ers or gardeners. 

Mr. Mosss suggested the training of girls in nursing the 
sick, and cited the case of a girl in his own school who, with 
very little instruction, was able to assist in the hospital 
and is now one of the best nurses there. 

Mr. R. O. JoHNSON mentioned, as a desirable trade not 
spoken of by anyone else, tinsmithing, which he has intro- 
duced, with very good results, in the Indiana school. 

Mr. F. D. CLARKE was called on to tell about the attempt 
to turn the Michigan School for the Deaf into an agricul- 
tural school. He said the alumni some time ago petitioned 
for an agricultural department. In consequence he sent 
out circulars to the parents of all the children. About 375 
answers were received. Nine-tenths said: “No; don’t teach 
them to be farmers; we want our boys to learn things we 
can’t teach them.’”’ A few were in favor of it, and they 
were all from the city of Detroit! 

He added that he was sorry that the boards of trustees 
in some schools expected the shops to pay a profit; that the 
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shoeshop is a place to make shoemakers, and when we can 
sell copy-books for enough to pay the cost of teaching 
boys to write, we can expect the shoeshops to pay for teach- 
ing them to make shoes. 

Mr. N. F. WALKER voiced the sentiment of all in saying 
that while at first it may seem: discouraging that pupils 
often do not follow the trades they learn at school, it is not 
really to be wondered at or deplored. They seize oppor- 
tunities for work of all kinds. The fact that they are, in 
general, self-supporting and thrifty proves that their in- 
dustrial education has properly fitted them for labor. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


The afternoon session was given to the Kindergarten 
Section. Miss Mary McCowen, the chairman, called the 
meeting to order at half past two, and made a brief intro- 
ductory speech. She mentioned the fact that kindergarten 


work in the schools for the deaf has been of very recent 
growth. Many think it simply a scheme for keeping chil- 
dren out of mischief; but really it is based on the same 
underlying principles as all education. She then called on 
Miss NELLIE J. ScuRock to read a paper (here abridged) on 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


Those who understand the kindergarten materials know 
that the gifts and occupations appeal to many minor needs 
and desires of the child, yet the great essential is the devel- 
opment of creative self-activity. 

The outward purposes of the kindergarten occupations 
are the training of both hands in exactness, deftness, and 
neatness. They train the eye to judge correctly of lines 
and angles, of proportion and symmetry. After a time the 
child’s greatest delight is to invent new combinations and 
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designs. So new ideas are originated, and the fullest and 
truest worth of the gifts and occupations lies not in the 
manual training, but in the full development of the creative 
self-activity. 

The kindergarten of to-day is not that of twenty years 
ago, though time has not changed the fundamental princi- 
ples on which the kindergarten rests. The interpretation 
of the Froebel thought has broadened. 

Froebel’s principles have helped solve the problems of the 
early education of deaf children. The methods for hearing 
children of course must be adapted, but they must always 
be. Each child is a peculiar thought of God. He has ac- 
tivities in common with all children. 

Deaf children miss spiritual truths as given to young 
hearing children in stories, songs, and music, but we can 
supply them, to a certain extent, by picture drawing, rhyth- 
mic motions, and the occupations of the kindergarten. 

Our first effort is to teach the child that he is part of the 
large circle, and to enjoy and share the pleasures of others. 
We bring out the most attractive occupation; perhaps it is 
making paper chains. When a long chain is done we drape 
it from the corners to the center of the room, leaving it as 
an ornament made by the children themselves. In such 
an occupation dexterity and a knowledge of color, number, 
and neatness are given; and we have awakened the interest 
of the child in others. 

Position is our one great essential. We begin our first 
real lesson with sticks. With the right hand I pick up one 
stick and hold it out, the children imitating; then place it 
horizontally in front of me on the table. With my left 
hand I pick up the other and lay it beside the first. The 
children soon follow. Then forms of life are given for rep- 
resentation, such as a tree,aman. Care must be taken not 
to tire the children. Free use of both hands must be exer- 
cised for the proper development of the body. 
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The desire to cut, make, and build should be cultivated 
and developed, as it leads to the constructive instinct found 
in all children. 

For scissors cutting we give out paper with ruled lines 
first. Magazine pictures may be cut out and mounted. on 
suitable background. Often we give a leaf or some sample 
form of life that each child can first trace with a pencil. 
Then he cuts it out. Paper cutting is a great help in mas- 
tering form and direction. 

Sewing is a means of deepening the impressions of form, 
outline, and color on the child’s mind. Modeling is the 
best means of helping the child to produce real images of 
things. 

It is possible here to mention only a few of the thirteen 
occupations, but I have given some of the most important. 

We devote three months to the gifts and occupations, 
trying to teach the children all lessons involved in the work, . 
interspersed with games, training of the senses, breathing 
exercises, and preparatory work for speech in getting the 
children accustomed to the diagrams of the face, speech- 
reading, and control of the tongue through gymnastics. 

At the end of this term we have gained a knowledge of a 
number of commands and names of objects through speech- 
reading, five or seven articulations, three or four vowels 
with their combinations, their own names and those of their 
classmates, and ‘the lessons of quietness and attention to a 
certain degree. 

After the holidays we can make more rapid progress, and 
at the end of the year the child has gained the written and 
spoken forms of forty or fifty words. 

In the second year of kindergarten work his speech and 
accent are improved and his vocabulary is increased to 
three hundred words, while the child has gained a little idea 
of language. 

Our kindergarten occupations then come in as busy work. 
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A very small per cent. of schools for the deaf at present 
have kindergartens, but I trust the day will soon come when 
superintendents will recognize that this is another avenue 
to a broader and more active life for the children under their — 
eare. 


Discussion. 


Mrs. ANNA ©. Hurp described the introduction of kinder- 
garten work into the North Carolina School last year. The 
results were gratifying. There was a distinct gain along the 
lines of attention, neatness, and accuracy and power of ex- 
pression. The work was given in connection with the de- 
velopment of speech and language, which did not suffer at 
all. 

Miss CorNeuiA D. The children come to us 
with no language, and with no practice in those habits that 
we wish they should form. Our desire is to awaken interest 
in them, to make each child feel he is one of a society, one 
of the whole. They must begin to learn that they are only 
individuals, only atoms in a related: whole. 

The first problem is the subject for our daily outline of 
work. The world is full of material and it is a great ques- 
tion just what is most suitable for the little child, to give 
him the best development. I might say that the teachers 
differ in their ideas as to the methods to be used in the 
kindergarten, as well as teachers do in the teaching of the 
deaf outside of the kindergarten. The subject, to my 
mind, should be chosen in relation first to the child’s needs, 
and in order to understand the child’s needs we must first 
understand the plan of development and the stage of 
growth. The subject should also be chosen with relation 
to his environment. I should not give the child from 
the city the same subject as one from the country, and I 
should also determine the subject to some extent with rela- 
tion to the season of the year. 
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I would group my words around one fundamental 
thought. When I say “fundamental thought”? I mean 
some fundamental principle that the teacher is going by. 
Co-operation to me would be a fundamental principle. We 
have in the city the milkman. Of course, here we have one 
who tends to the cows and brings the milk to us, and that 
would be co-operation in the domestic affairs of life. In- 
terdependence is another fundamental principle. 

In connection with this thought I should give material 
experiences, that is, wherever I give a thought I try to give 
to the child a means by which he can express that thought. 
Now the most accessible means of expression is the black- 
board. It gives him use of the large muscles of the body 
and doesn’t require him to use the delicate muscles of the 
fingers. But in addition to that I should use any material 
that I thought suitable to the children. Of course, for 
certain thoughts you could use clay, for other thoughts you ° 
could use paper, and some thoughts would be expressed in 
painting. The great principle is to give the child means of 
expressing his thought. 

Miss Bingham went on to describe in detail the work of 
the kindergarten children in the Chicago schools, illustrat- 
ing her talk with actual samples of their work which were 
displayed on the walls. 

Mr. R. O. JoHnson spoke of the success of the kinder- 
garten in the Indiana school, and said that from his point 
of view it is almost necessary for every school for the deaf 
to have one. 

Mr. Hammonp. The kindergarten that we have is very 
much like a kindergarten generally, but we teach the chil- 
dren more about speech than is taught ordinarily. We 
also use dactylology, signs, and writing, all taught by the 
same teacher. We have only one kindergarten class, Miss 
Burnett’s. A great many of you have met her at previous 
conventions. My judgment in regard to the kinder- 
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garten and its effect upon the child is that it is very bene- 
ficial, and I would not give it up. Some kindergarten 
teachers, instead of teaching the children habits of study, 
allow them to acquire habits of listlessness; as though it 
were a kind of job fixed up to amuse them, and in their after 
course they display a lack of attention. That has not been 
the case with us, and I don’t think that the kindergarten 
work that we have had has ever hurt our children. We 
do not keep the children in the kindergarten course more 
than one year, unless they are slow. 

The handwriting that these children have acquired in 
the first year has sometimes been a surprise to me from the 
fact that it has been legible, and not only that, it has been 
quite rapid for little children. They always seem to enjoy 
themselves in the kindergarten during the hours that they 
are not kept too closely confined. 

The teacher has to put herself into the work. I expect 
that she did a little too much this year and at the end of the 
year she was not in first-class health. I found that I gave 
her too many children to teach, and I have found that that 
is one of the responsibilities that the Superintendent must 
look out for. 

These little children are particularly interested in water 
colors. We have a teacher who is an artist, and she gives 
them a little work of this kind. Some of the work that 
they have done has been a revelation. And we shall cer- 
tainly keep that thing up, at least as long as we have a 
teacher who is artistic. 

Mr. T. F. Fox. In the New York Institution we have at 
the present time about one hundred little children in the 
kindergarten, under the direction of Miss Margaret McGill. 
The beginning children come here. People, especially 
teachers of the deaf, have the idea that the kindergarten 
is merely a place for play. I tell you frankly that the work 
done in the kindergarten is in every way equal to that done 
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in any department. Those children can be and will be 
prepared to goright on in the regular class work. If they 
grow to be too large, and if they do not show sufficient 
progress, we take them out and put them in a special 
class. They begin at four years of age, then pass into the 
transition class, and from there they go right into the regu- 
lar grades. We recognize the kindergarten in the New 
York Institution as part of the work that is going to stay 
with us. It is one of the greatest helps that any school 
can have, and when it is properly used and under proper 
conditions no school need have any fear of it. 

Miss BincHaM then showed water-color work and some 
beautiful basket work done by pupils in the Chicago day- 
schools. In the latter the designs were original and the 
work was exceedingly well done. 

Miss McCoweEn closed the meeting of the Kindergarten 
Section by thanking those present for their interest and’* 
expressing the hope of developing further this interest in 
the education of little deaf children. 


In the evening Dr. CHARLES McIver, President of the 
North Carolina Normal and Industrial College, delivered 
an eloquent and interesting address. He spoke of the needs 
of the teaching profession, of the growth of educational 
work in the South, and of the nobility of the teacher’s voca- 
tion. For over an hour he charmed his audience by his 
eloquence, wit, and telling illustrations. 

He was followed by Hon. B. E. Stacry, State Treasurer, 
who welcomed the Convention and promised that educa- 
tional interests in North Carolina would receive his fullest 
support. 

In the evening there was dancing again. A good many 
young people from the town were present and helped to 
make it pleasant for the visitors. 


Speech Teaching in Gallaudet College. 


JULY 13. 


The time from 9 to 10 A. M. was given to an exhibition of 
geography and arithmetic teaching by Mr. E. G. Hurp and 
Mr. E. F. Mumrorp, with oral classes from the North Caro- 
lina School. 

The regular meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by 
the President. 

Professor PercrvAL Haut read a paper (here abridged) 
on 


SPEECH TEACHING IN GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


In considering the problem of teaching speech at Gallau- 
det College five points must be carefully noted. 

First, the regular work of the College must be done; and 
this requires practically all the time the student can give 
to mental work. 

Second, three foreign languages are taught, forming about 
one-third of the whole course. It would be almost impos- 
sible to teach them orally even to the best of lip-readers. 

Third, the body of students is made up from schools em- 
ploying different methods. Rarely are more than two in 
one class so drilled as to go on well together in speech work. 

Fourth, almost one-half of the students are congenitally 
deaf or practically so, and there is great variety in the 
amount of hearing remaining, and the needs and abilities 
of those who come differ widely as far as speech is concerned 

Fifth, the average ability and intelligence of the students 
is high. 

These facts point to the solution: 

Individual instruction for short periods daily. All stu- 
dents are offered the opportunity to improve their powers 
of speech and speech-reading. Fifty-eight per cent. 
availed themselves of the privilege last year. 


‘0 
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The work is conducted so that each student who desires 
it has about fifteen minutes of practically private instruc- 
tion each school day. This time may seem short, but re- 
sults have shown plainly that those who wish to improve 
undoubtedly do. Several beginners have been given good 
speech during the past few years. The speech of more than 
half of the last senior class improved decidedly during the 
college course. 

Besides this regular drill in speech and speech-reading 
there are oral classes, numbering from fifteen to twenty in 
all, in the Sunday-school. 

Nearly always there are several students who can under- 
stand nothing but speech. Naturally their instructors use 
it in the classroom for their benefit. 

In dividing large classes into sections the best lip-readers 
are put together, and as much work in speech is done as is 
fair to others in the same class who get little from it. Every 
year there are several students who ask practically all their 
questions and make many of their recitations orally. 

Those students in the College who have a real desire to 
improve their speech and speech-reading during their course 
can do it—the opportunity is theirs. 


Discussion. 


Dr. GALLAUDET. I wish to add this to what Professor 
Hall has said, that during all the years that we have carried 
on work in speech in the College and received pupils from 
the oral schools, I have never had any complaint that the 
power of speech of those oral pupils has deteriorated. 

Dr. Crouter. I wish to bear testimony to the excellent 
training in speech that is given to the students in Gallaudet 
College and to their proficiency. Not long ago one of the 
College students, once in our school, called at our home dur- 
ing the summer. He was a boy who was born deaf and 
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whose speech was not good, and I was much surprised dur- 
ing his short call upon me to note the great improvement 
that had been made in his ability to speak and his ability to 
understand lip-reading. It certainly reflects great credit 
upon those who have had charge of his training in this line 
in the College. 


The next paper was presented by Mrs. J. Scorr ANDER- 
SON. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE 
HEARING, ITS SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS. 


* * * * * * 


In dealing with our children we have two classes to con- 
sider: A. Those whose hearing is only defective; and, B, 
those who are practically deaf. Progress of pupils of either 
class may be modified by special ability to acquire language, 
speech already possessed, and, last but not least, good guess- 
ing. Remember that the results of this, as of any other 
method, depend upon the manner of application. It is 
elastic. 

With class A the first aim is to increase distance at which 
sounds, already heard, may be distinguished. The length 
of time given to the work should never exceed fifteen min- 
utes daily with older pupils, and less time should be spent 
with the little ones. 

Test the pupils’ hearing by the usual methods, speaking 
in an ordinary conversational tone. If he hears better, either 
higher or lower, try to use that pitch of voice when convers- 
ing with him. Determine how far away sounds, words, 
and sentences can be heard. Make this limit your starting 
point, and begin by using names of letters of alphabet, 
numerals, etc. Do not correct his errors, be satisfied that 
such a good guess has been made, for when you come to 
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conversation there will be many words whose very existence 
could only be told by the context. 

As ability to hear increases, increase distance between 
pupil and teacher, always using old material for drill, but 
introducing new to avoid monotony. Make the lesson in- 
teresting. If you are able to enter. into the spirit of chil- 
drens’ joys, sorrows, play, and work, you will find no end of 
topics which may be discussed with them during this lesson; 
but you must be quick enough to construct your own ques- 
tions and answers out of sounds with which they are famil- 
iar, bringing in just the right number of new ones. Herein 
lies the secret of your success, even with older pupils. You 
will be surprised how rapidly ability to hear at increased 
distance will develop. The pupil’s mind is in a receptive 
mood; he wants to hear what you are going to say; and 
what you teach at such a time will never be forgotten. 
There is, of course, a limit of distance beyond which you can- 
not go, but do not be misled into believing that the first 
halting place is that point. For days I have worked, never 
increasing the distance at all, only to be surprised on some 
occasion by the pupil’s sudden ability to hear when perhaps 
fully a foot farther away than on the preceding day. 

Summing up the results of this first drill, we have: 

I. Pupil hears at greater distance than at commencement 
of work. 

II. He hears more words, etc. (Sentences are generally 
heard best), and 

III. He can hear new sounds on which he has never been 
drilled. 

At this point a noticeable peculiarity is found. Conver- 
sation carried on in a different key than that of the drill 
work cannot be heard. We must start on drill II, begin- 
ning all over again with the aim of making the pupil hear 
those tones also. A weary, dreary process, yousay? Nay, 
far from it, if we must judge from results. What do we find 
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after a few weeks? All tones between those used in drills 
I and II can be heard at various distances between limits of 
distance reached by these respective drills. Thus we have 
improved ability to hear not only higher or lower tones, but 
all intermediate tones. All this with the human voice. 
What is our gain? I. Pupils hear conversation, with or 
without using lip-reading in conjunction with hearing (ac- 
cording to case). II. Articulation is vastly improved; and 
III. That hardest of all things, good accent, is gained. Add 
to this the enjoyment of music, the real pleasure of hearing 
notes never before heard, and I feel sure that all will agree 
that fifteen minutes of our precious school day could not 
be spent to greater advantage, and that the scope of the 
work is broad, even though its limitations must be admitted. 

Among these we find that conversation depending upon 
hearing can seldom be carried on with more than one person 
at a time, and that the modifications previously alluded 
to have a strong bearing upon ultimate success. * * * 

Under Class B we have added difficulties to overcome, 
as some of the pupils may be totally deaf. For this class 
I have used musical instruments, the human voice, acousti- 
con, bells, ete., first, to call attention to sound itself and 
to number of beats, then to teach pupils to distinguish 
between these sounds. After this the teacher may proceed 
to teach difference in pitch, etc. Of course, we shall find 
our progress far slower, with only two possible results: I, 
Pupils’ ability to pitch voice in a good key. II, To accent 
words properly. If only this be accomplished, two great 
hills have been climbed by both teacher and pupil, from 
the summits of which may be seen a fairly direct and less 
troublesome road toward the acquisition of intelligible 
speech. 


Dr. Gallaudet introduced Professor J. Y. Joyner, Super- 
intendent of Public Education of North Carolina. He 
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spoke for a few minutes to the Convention, wishing it God- 
speed and expressing his faith that its members are engaged 
in a truly educational work, to be ranked with that of any 
part of the system of developing citizens of the highest type. 
In closing he said: 

“T am glad that this work has come to rest upon that 
great foundation, that eternal principle upon which all 
public education rests—equal opportunities to all; the 
right, the Divine right, of every child born into this world 
to have a chance to make everything possible of himself 
through his God-given faculties, the deaf as well as the 
hearing, the blind as well as the seeing.” 

Miss ENFIELD JOINER now read a paper on 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS IN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND YEARS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


In my short discussion of this subject I think it will be 
easier for me to speak directly of the work done by a class 
in their first and second years in the Alabama school—of 
the mistakes we tried not to make, and of the results we hope 
to attain. It has been my experience in teaching the deaf, 
that the most important thing is to know exactly what you 
want to teach and why you want to teach it; and that the 
next most important is to know what you want to avoid 
and why you want to avoid it. 

Therefore, the teacher of a beginning class, in every 
branch of her work, articulation, speech-reading, or origi- 
nal language work, must needs look ahead some three or 
four or five years, lest with the best intentions in the world 
she teach something which later on must be untaught. 
The builder of a house must lay his foundation according 
to the design of his superstructure. I think this is very 
true of original language work. In the fourth and fifth, 
perhaps even the third year, we wonder why our letters and 
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journals seem so full of mistakes, so uninteresting, so lack- 
ing in sequence. In the first and second years, the journals 
and letters are so short that often the defects I have men- 
tioned are not noticeable—nevertheless, nearly always 
they are there, ready to develop as the use of language 
increases. 

Of course, the first months of the class of which I speak 
spent in school were given up almost wholly to sense train- 
ing, primary articulation work, speech-reading of names and 
commands, tracing written elements and combinations of 
elements. Time work with the calendar was begun after 
Thanksgiving and the first verb was given about a week 
before Christmas. The verbs I gave were the conventional 
verbs ‘‘ran,” “hopped,” and “fell.” After they knew 
those three well, I began with the verbs of every-day life 
and gave “gave,” not in the sense of passing something but 
of giving. The very next day after I taught “gave” we 
had our first journal. One of the boys came to school and 
announced, ‘“‘ A boy gave a knife to me,” and I had only to 
point to the calendar to get “yesterday.’”’ Of course, that 
wonderful item of news was repeated and finally written 
in the five columns by each member of the class. So it 
happened that our first journal was what I wanted it to be 
—spontaneous. 

The lack of spontaneity seems to me to be one of the chief 
faults of more advanced journal work. I think that one 
reason that this is true is that too often in the first and 
second years, the teacher goes through the journal period 
daily, just as she goes through her lip-reading, number, and 
articulation periods, and that the children write mechani- 
cally, whether there’s any thing to write about or not. In 
this way, news or journal becomes merely a matter of form 
and a question of pages. 

Another reason for the lack of spontaneity is the hum- 
drum forms which we drill into our children. Take for 
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instance, the customary beginning journal form—‘‘ To-day 
is Tuesday,” followed perhaps by “It is raining.” Per- 
haps it’s heresy in pedagogy for me to use this as an illus- 
tration, but I want to ask, What is the use in relating 
morning after morning such obvious facts as “To-day is 
Tuesday, it is clear,’ or ‘ To-day is Friday, it is cloudy’’? 
Hearing people do not sit around and say to each other 
“To-day is Thursday,” though I will admit that some- 
times comments on the weather are conversational neces- 
sities. An opening form like that may make the journal 
seem a little more complete and its use may seem a very 
unimportant matter, but there’s a principle involved— 
especially if you call the relation of recent events news. 
Are you not teaching the class, in that small way, to tell 
something which everybody knows and which is, to say 
the least, uninteresting? Forms like that are very apt to 
creep into original language, and it often happens that to 
half the class they are mere forms and absolutely mean- 
ingless. 

Take the first-year letter form, “ Dear mother and father, 
I am well and happy.”’ I am afraid that in the last two 
years every member of my class has been guilty of saying, 
“T am well and happy,” and half a dozen lines below, writ- 
ing, “I am very sick to-day. Miss -——— gave some 
medicine to me last night.”” The other daya teacher told 
me that a child, coming into her class from another school, 
began her letter with “I am contented; and when she 
asked her what “contented” meant, said, “I do not know. 
My teacher told me to write that.’”” And I’ve often known 
fourth and fifth year children to write to friends and sign 
themselves, “Your loving son.” Why throw stumbling- 
blocks, even if they are small, in the way of the children? 
Why not teach them to go straight to the point, and to tell 
what they want to tell, without making any beginning? 

An experiment I tried with the first year’s work was giv- 
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ing very few verbs. After “ran,” “hopped,” and “fell” 
I gave only such verbs as they demanded and the demands 
usually came in the journal and letter period. For action 
work and verb drill I used verbs selected in thisway. I find 
that our list of verbs for that year is as follows: “hopped,”’ 
“ran,” “fell,” “laughed,” “coughed,” “got,’’ “wrote,” 
“saw,” “gave,” “threw,” “died,” “went to walk,” went,”’ 
“jumped” (because the girls jumped the rope), ‘“ played,”’ 
“put,” “caught,” “came,” “to be” present and past, “to 
have” present and past, and “to love” present. They 
used the future and the past with not, but wrote no question 
forms, although they knew question forms on the lips. As 
I said, these were the verbs they demanded. I did not 
teach others, because a bright class, even an average class, is 
eager to use every new word, and such paragraphs as these 
are apt to appear in letters and journals: ‘‘ Miss — gave 
somecandytome. I thanked her. Iateit.’’ I hold that 
stating “I ate it” is entirely unnecessary. Or, “I went 
upstairs. I washed my face. I brushed my hair. I came 
to school,’”’ and it may happen, “I sat on a chair.””. Which 
brings us back to eliminating every sentence which is un- 
necessary and is not to the point. 

Another experiment of that first year’s work was putting 
a great deal of work on calendar work. At the end of the 
year my class knew almost as many time phrases, past and 
future, as verbs. I hold, though, that the time phrase, 
either written or clearly understood, in slate 6, is just as 
important in a journal sentence as the subject in slate 1 or 
the predicate in slate2. Therefore, from the very beginning 
each news item contained the time phrase. 

And it was with the calendar that I began paragraphing. 
I think I have referred to the lack of sequence and of unity 
in the language of deaf children. 

It is no uncommon thing for them to make a jumble of 
time, persons, and places—to tell something about yesterday 
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in one place and to refer to that same thing several times in 
the course of their scattered English. It seems to me that 
there’s only one way to overcome such a tendency and that 
is by the careful and constant use of the paragraph. 

I think in the first year’s work my class did not begin to 
write letters until March and the first letter was paragraphed 
in this way. It was, of course, a class letter, and we sat at 
the tables saying each sentence and then writing it. First, 
we talked about all that happened yesterday and then a line 
was drawn on the paper. Then we talked about all that 
happened the day before yesterday and another line was 
drawn. After “last Wednesday’s” happenings were fin- 
ished, “last Tuesday’s”’ were considered. If anything which 
belonged to “last Wednesday” was forgotten, it was either 
left out or crowded into last Wednesday’s space. I chose 
the time basis for paragraphing because the days marked 
off on the calendar seemed tangible and because I wanted 
to develop the habit of paying attention to the sequence of 
events. 

At no time during the first year did I have purely original 
letters, that is, at no time did I give paper and pencil to the 
children and tell them to write without help. The letters 
were all largely class work. We did reach the point, how- 
ever, where the one-time thrilling ‘Carl got a letter last 
Monday” was left out of Ollie’s letter because “ Father and 
mother do not know Carl,”’ and where “Ollie was sick last 
night”’ did not necessarily go into every letter in the class. 

A criticism deserved by many letters written home by 
older children is that they contain a thousand things of no 
interest to their families, often a lot of news memorized 
from day to day, and rewritten with parrot-like precision. 
I do not believe that the first year is too early to begin 
weeding out items uninteresting to a child’s family. A 
short letter which has a personal tone, and, therefore, is 
the embodiment of the letter idea, is far better than several 
pages of showy, memorized language. 
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Soon after the beginning of the second year I let the 
class write individual letters. We began paragraphing at 
that time according to subject. For a long time, in writ- 
ing class news on the wall slates, we ruled the slates after 
each paragraph, then we began to use brackets for the 
sake of convenience, and very soon the children began to 
use brackets in their individual work. Even with the 
subject paragraph I adhered strictly to keeping the 
time phrases in order. For instance, if something that 
happened Saturday morning were told, and then after a 
while something that happened Friday afternoon were 
remembered, Saturday morning’s paragraph was marked 
2 and Friday afternoon’s 1. 

The class of which I speak found paragraphing easy and 
I found it a great help in keeping the language straight. 

I have not touched on that sine qua non of a good jour- 
nal—straight language. Everything, without exception, 
should be written in the five slates. All our individual 
letters were written on double-ruled paper, vertically ruled 
according to the five-slate method. Occasionally the chil- 
(ren wrote letters on unruled slates, that is, on slates not 
ruled according to the five-slate method, but I am sure 
they thought according to the five slates, because I noticed 
no difference in the language. 

Given the five slates, the spoken form before the written 
form, never-failing carefulness on the part of both teacher 
and child, and I think the language will be, I am afraid to 
say, very good, because so often even the almost perfect 
are imperfect. 

I think it’s a good idea to introduce as much variety as 
possible into the news or journal period. One morning 
have it written on the wall slates, another on paper, another 
on individual slates, but nearly always, if not always in the 
first year, spoken first. Sometimes I tell all the news my- 
self. It is the easiest of all speech-reading exercises. In 
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the second year the children often asked me questions, then 
wrote what I told. 

Good journals and good letters are the results of careful, 
painstaking planning on the part of the teacher, and of 
careful, painstaking work on the part of the child. And in 
order to do careful planning and painstaking work both 
teacher and child must, must have, the more the better, 
enthusiasm. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreci- 
ation of the points this paper contains. I am sorry that 
all of the teachers could not have been here to hear it. 

Miss STEPHENSON. I wish to ask Miss Joiner if the letters 
that the children write are sent home uncorrected? 

Miss Joiner. I correct their letters and allow them to 
copy them. 

Dr. Burt. I think it is only fair to the institution and the 
children themselves, when the child is allowed to write a 
letter home, that the child should write the whole note. 

Mr. Booru. I wish to express my personal gratification 
at hearing the paper read by Miss Joiner. It seems to me 
that that paper marks a high stage which the education of 
the deaf has reached in this country, in its spirit and its 
contents. 

I want to call the attention of the members to that 
thought that the child’s welfare is of greater importance 
than the advancement of our methods. The old way of 
teaching was to teach language as an end, and almost en- 
tirelyasanend. It was machine work from morning until 
night. Exercises, memorizing history, geography, and all 
through, the work was drilled into the child, it was a task 
to the child. Note the new school, which teaches that 
language should be alive to the little child, alive from the 
first day of his entrance into school, and that no language 
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should be introduced that has not the element of vitality. 
The child shall have the power of speech because it has life 
init. The thought of this paper is that the language that 
is used in the schoolroom shall be alive, and always alive 
from the first year and thereafter. 

The day is too full of occasions for the use of real lan- 
guage, live language, for the teacher to be compelled to 
resort to dead formal drill instruction. I do not mean to 
say there should be no formal drill, that there should ret 
be a bit of that, but the teacher will vitalize that at every 
stage of the child’s progress. And we should have not only 
the shadow of the language, but the substance as well, 
which is the soul. And the child gets from the beginning the 
thought that the language is used always to communicate 
his thought to another who has not that thought, or to gain 
the other’s thought from the form of the expression that he 
uses. He gets that as the primary factor, the primary 
quality of language. And I congratulate the young lady 
and I congratulate this Convention: that we have that 
paper before us, as I believe it marks a stage of progress. 


The meeting adjourned till half past two. At this time 
an Ohio pupil, Kreigu B. Ayers, drew on the blackboard 
a sketch of a dynamo with a circuit of lights, switch-board, 
ete. He was asked to explain the drawing, which he did 
orally. He then answered successfully a list of questions 
on electricity just prepared by one of the visiting superin- 
tendents. Superintendent Jonres explained that the boy 
had picked up this information almost entirely himself 
He has made a dynamo with which he lights his own home, 
and has shown such a liking for. electrical work that he 
has been turned over to the school electrician to make 
the most of his time out of school in advancing along the 
way his talent leads him. 
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THE PresipENT. The next exhibit will show some work 
that Leslie Oren can do, with his teacher Miss Ada Lyon. 

Miss Lyon. I will give Leslie a little articulation first, 
because that is a thing that he detests above all things, and 
I think the sooner we get through that the better. 

Leslie read correctly from the lips the following: 

“T am glad to see you. I love you, Miss Lyon. I can- 
not see the sun. I can feel the sun. The sun is hot. I 
like to eat chicken.” 

Miss Lyon. There is but little that we can do here that 
is interesting, because we have not his typewriter or “ braille 
writer.’”’ I got some boys to bring me some leaves to the 
house this morning, and I will show you how he can tell the 
difference. 


(At this point Miss Lyon asked Leslie the names of the 
twigs of a dozen varieties of forest trees, such as poplar, 
blaek-oak, hemlock, ete.) and he gave them all correctly. - 


Miss Lyon. A number of these leaves I did not know 
myself, except as I was told their names by the boys who 
brought them to me, and at the noon recess I gave each twig 
to Leslie and told him the name. 

The pupil was then asked the following questions: 

Q. Where are you? A. In Mr. Goodwin’s chapel. 

Q. Who is Mr. Goodwin? 

A. Mr. Goodwin watches over and keeps the deaf boys 
and girls in the North Carolina school. 

Q. What is to-day? A. Thursday evening. 

Q. What was yesterday? A. Wednesday, July 12th. 

Q. What was last month? A. June. 

. What will next month be? A. August. 

. When did you start to Morganton? 

. I started to Morganton Thursday. 

. Why did you not come to Morganton Thursday 
night? 

A. I did not come to Morganton Thursday night because 
the train ran away, because we were late, 
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Where did you stay all night Thursday night? 

I staid all night in Cincinnati in a hotel. 

What is the name of that hotel? A. The Grand. 
What road did you come on? 

I came on the Queen & Crescent road. 

Were there many curves? A. Yes. 

Were there many tunnels? A. Yes. 

How many were there? A. Thirty-seven. 

How many States did you pass through? 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Mr. Jones. This pupil had spinal meningitis when two 
and a half years old, and came to school when he was five 
years old, and has been there six years. 

Dr. CroutTer. How does he distinguish night from day? 

Miss Lyon. I don’t know; he does it by intuition. 

(The pupil was then asked whether it was day or night, 
and he answered “Day.’’ When asked how he knew he 
replied that he had had his breakfast and his dinner and 
had waited about three hours for supper.) 

Mr. Bootu. Ask him what next Sunday will be. 

The Pupil. Next Sunday will be July 16th. 

Mr. Tate. When he is thinking, does he spell on his 
fingers? 

Miss Lyon. He does sometimes, but very rarely. He 
spells and thinks both, and occasionally he talks aloud to 
himself. He seems to be amusing himself with speech. 

Q. How many races are there? 

A. There are five races. 

Q. Name them. A. The Red, or Indian; the White, or 
Caucasian; the Yellow, or Japanese; and the Black, or 
Negro. 

Q. Where do the Japanese live? 

A. The Japanese live in the far-away East, in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Dr. Crouter. Does he know whether this is morning or 
afternoon? 
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Q. Is this Thursday morning? A. This is Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Taytor. Does he have any idea of the time of day? 

Miss Lyon. If I leave him in the office until a little after 
four o’clock, the hour for his recess, he will dismiss himself. 

Mr. Taytor. Does he have any idea of space? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, all blind people have. 


Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON gave ashort exhibition of auric- 
ular work with a young pupil of the North Carolina School, 
who had not heard articulate sounds before the day pre- 
vious. She worked on him with the acousticon and he was 
able to catch the difference between “one” “ and 
“three” with some difficulty in a few instances. 

Mrs. Anderson said that most teachers expect too much 
of the acousticon, but that she had found it of great value 
in several cases in improving the speech. 


” 


two 


A paper (here abridged) was then presented by Mr. H. 
LorRAINE TRACY on 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS. 


He laid the failure of many pupils to improve to the lack 
of exact knowledge of the subjects they are studying, and 
urged the value of the museum in making lessons seem real 
and alive. He suggested an exchange of materials between 
different institutions as a simple way of expanding collec- 
tions of exhibits. The correlation of occupations can be 
most easily shown by means of collections in a museum, he 
said, and every school would make its work more alive by 
having one. 


School Museums. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. O. Connor described the collection he has made 
in the Georgia School. He advised the careful labelling of 
all exhibits with the common name. He said he believed 
the collection very useful. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker. I am very much in favor of the mu- 
seum, and think it is a practical side of our school work. 

Dr. Dospyns. We have something of the same kind. 
The trustees seemed to appreciate the fact that there ought 
to be in the school for the deaf a place to collect, not curios, 
but object lessons, and in the new building that has been 
erected there is a room forty feet wide and a hundred feet 
long, set apart asa museum. There are twelve alcoves and 
the alcoves are twelve feet deep and about twelve feet wide, 
These alcoves are to be filled with something like patent 
bookeases, and in these we propose to collect every object 
possible. 

Peter Henderson, of New York, has presented to the 
museum a small box of seeds, of every kind of seed that that 
company handles. These are placed in that museum and 
so placed that any teacher wanting any particular kind of 
grain can get it. The Legislature appropriates $250.00 
each year to support this museum, and we have a librarian, 
who presides over the library and the museum, and I hope 
the day is not distant when we will have to have another 
person to preside over the museum. 

Mr. Jones. Do your teachers take much interest in the 
museum? 

Dr. Dosyns. Yes, they draw on it every day now. We 
think that the object is better than the drawing, and I have 
the teachers every year constantly give me a list of what 
should go into that museum. Whenever anything comes 
up that we have not they put it on the list and I get it. 

Mr. T. P, Crarke. On that museum question I had a 
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little practical experience, along a very much cheaper line 
than Dr. Dobyns. Inthe year 1895, I visited the east coast 
of North Carolina, and I gathered, while there, a hand- 
satchel full of shells and curics. These I took back to our 
Michigan School for the benefit of our children and com- 
menced writing little articles in the Michigan Mirror every 
once in a while, asking that some little thing be given. 
After a while we had a very large case full and when we 
moved over into the new building, I had a large case built 
along the whole of the side of our school building. I don’t 
think I spent fifty cents on that collection, but I spent more 
than fifty dollars’ worth of time, and coaxed more than fifty 
dollars’ worth of time from friends, and now the Michigan 
teachers often come and borrow those things. I am going 
to have in each one of our schoolrooms one of those cases. 
If you get up the interest, you can get the things without 
money. . 

After a little further discussion, during which it was sug- 
gested that exhibits should be accompanied by a short 
descriptive article and so arranged as to show geographi- 
cal distribution, the meeting adjourned till 8.30 P. M., the 
time set apart for the regular business session. 


Business Session. 


The first important matter brought up at the business 
session was the report of the Executive Committee. This 
showed the finances of the Convention to be in an excellent 
condition. Considerable space was devoted to the work 
of the Committee in connection with the Model School for 
the Deaf at the St. Louis Exposition, and much credit was 
given to the Superintendent, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, for his able 
management of the School. . 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Dr. Charles D. 
Melver for his address; to the Board of Trustees of the 
North Carolina School for their royal welcome; to Lieu- 
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tenant Governor Winston, Hon. B. R. Lacey, and Hon. 
J. Y. Joyner for their words of help and their interest in the 
education of the deaf; and to all the officers and teachers 
of the North Carolina School for their kindness and courtesy. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. DoByns, was 
also adopted: 


Resolved, by the American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, 
assembled in the Seventeenth Triennial Meeting at Morganton, North 
Carolina, July 8-15, 1905: 

First. That the deaf youth of our land unquestionably deserve and 
are lawfully entitled to the same educational care and advantages as 
their more fortunate hearing-speaking brothers and sisters; and that 
this education, the constitutional duty of the State, should be accorded 
them by the State as a matter of right, not of charity, recognized by and 
standing in law, as it is in fact, a part of the common school system. 

Second. That it is the sense of this Convention that justice to the 
cause of education of the deaf demands that merit alone should be the 
only standard recognized in the appointment and retention of those in 
charge of schools for the deaf; and that the interests of the deaf child 
are too sacred and important to be trifled with for the sake of personal 
aggrandizement or political or factional preferment, which, without a 
single exception, results in demoralization and retrogression. 

Third. That the principles recently set forth by Governor J. Frank 
Hanly, of Indiana, in his inaugural address, that the people of Indiana 
demanded wholesome and efficient services in her public institutions and 
State schools and that under his supervision they would be governed 
by merit alone irrespective of all other considerations, efficient adminis- 
tration insuring retention in office and broader scope to the cause, be 
heartily endorsed and commended to all having executive power and 
control over our State schools for the deaf. 


The following officers were elected for the coming two 
years : 


President—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET. 

Vice-President—Mr. E. McK. Goopwin. 

Secretary—Dr. J. R. Dosyns. 

Treasurer—Mr. J. L. SmIru. 

Directors—Mrs. Sytvia C. Batis, Mr. J. W. BLATTNEr, 
and Mr. W. K. Argo. 
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Chairmen of Committees were elected as follows: 

Normal.—Mr. J. W. JoNEs. 

Oral.—Mrs. A. C. Hurp. 

Auricular—Mr. Enocu Henry 

Kindergarten—Mr. R. O. JoHNSON. 

Industrial—Mr. WARREN RoBINSON. 

Art—Mr. W. A. JorpDAN. 

Eastern Local—Mr. W. N. Burt. 

Western Local—Mr. H. C. Hammonp. 

Southern Local—Mr. W. O. Connor. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Board of 
Trustees of the Utah school, extended through Superinten- 
dent F. R. Driggs, to hold the next meeting of the Conven- 
tion at Ogden in 1907. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin tendered a very pleasant recep- 
tion to the superintendents and principals and their wives 
after the adjournment of the meeting. 

The orchestra, which had been in attendance since Mon- 
day, played for the last time in the assembly hall, and 
there were a couple of hours of dancing before the clock 
struck twelve and the Seventeenth Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf seemed really over. 

The meeting was decidedly successful. There can be no 
doubt that an institution where all visitors can be accommo- 
dated comfortably, as was the case at Morganton, is almost 
essential to success. Weather makes little difference then; 
other attractions do not tempt visitors to neglect business; 
closer contact is made possible for all, and more friendly 
feeling is developed in such a meeting place. 

The discussions of the papers were generally lively and 
interesting, but one thing is to be hoped for at future meet- 
ings, and that is more active participation in the discussion 
by the younger teachers. This meeting (and perhaps it 
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may be said of others) seemed a good deal like a Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals as far as discussions 
went. It is to be hoped that in Ogden the younger element 
may show more courage in presenting their opinions. 

A feature of the meeting that was of great value was the 
exhibition of actual class work every day. Such displays 
often give more help to the learner than all the papers and 
discussions put together. Great credit is due to Mr. Jones, 
of Ohio, for bringing pupils to take part in these exhibi- 
tions. 

It was a great pleasure to all to have Mr. William Wade 
present with a number of his deaf-blind protéegés. All felt 
his kindness in many ways and the only gloom that was 
cast over the meeting was due to a severe illness that came 
upon him suddenly. He was able, however, to be about 
and as kind as ever before the end came. 

The addresses of Dr. McIver and other visitors were a 
pleasant and inspiring feature of the meeting, one that 
should not be forgotten in the future. Every word which 
tends to make the education of the deaf part of the great 
educational scheme of the country is helpful. 

But the most noteworthy feature of the Seventeenth 
Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, one that is, after all, worth more than anything else 
to the cause of education of the deaf, was the feeling of 
friendship and harmony that pervaded the atmosphere 
during the whole period. There were differences of opin- 
ion, it is true; they are to be desired. But the whole spirit 
of the meeting was for fairness, for sanity, and for progress. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOYER, AUGUSTE. Le Francais par'l’Image, 600 gravures, pour 
le tout premier enseignement du langage oral et écrit [French 
through Pictures, 600 engravings, for the very first instruction 
in oral and written language]. Second edition. Paris: Ch. 
Delagrave, 15 rue Soufflot. 1905. 

The first edition of Mr. Boyer’s work was noticed in the 
May number of the Annals. The second edition contains 
some improvements; several of the engravings have been 
changed for the better. The publishers renew their offer of 
the discount mentioned in the May Annals, Weare informed 
that several heads of American schools have already ordered 
copies. 


ELLIOTT, RICHARD, L.H.D. A Series of Questions on Com- 
mon Subjects, intended as a Help to the Acquirement of Famil- 
iar and Colloquial Language by the Deaf. Margate: 1905. 12mo., 
Ppp. 4°. 

The title of this little manual explains its character. Its 
purpose is to supply the deaf with the familiar forms of com- 
mon conversation which hearing children acquire intuitively 
in childhood, but which the deaf, even after years in school, 
often fail to master. The subjects of conversation relate to 
every-day life, as “School,” “Home,” “Meals,” “Play,” 
“Work,” “Going to Bed and Getting up,” “Health,” 
“Weather,” “Clothing,” ete. 

The lessons are divided into two parts. The first part 
consists of a few very simple questions. The second part 
takes up the same subjects and enlarges upon them. For 
instance, concerning “ Home,” there are ten questions in the 
first part and seventy in the second part. Where the an- 
swers to the questions are not obvious, they are indicated in. 
brackets. Many idioms are introduced and attention is di- 
rected to them by the use of italics. Altogether nearly a 


thousand questions are given. 
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The questions and answers may be used either orally or 
manually, and the book will be found serviceable in the home, 
at school, and in after life. 


FERRERI, GIULIO. Lo Sviluppo dell’ Intelligenza nella priva- 
zione simultanea della vista e dell’ udito [The Development of 
the Intelligence in the simultaneous deprivation of sight and 
hearing]. Roma: Giovanni Balbi. 1905. 8vo., pp. 14. 

This is a paper read before the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Psychology held at Rome in April last. In it Mr. 
Ferreri corrects some of the exaggerated statements concern- 
ing Helen Keller’s powers and attainments that have been 
circulated in the newspapers of Europe as well as America, 
and shows, as he is able to do from the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance he formed with her while teaching her Italian, 
just what she has accomplished and how she did it. Her 
remarkable mastery of the English language he ascribes 
chiefly to the excellent manner in which Herbart’s principles 
of pedagogy were carried out in her early instruction. 


FITZPATRICK, FLORENCE BAILLIE. A Life of Christ for 
Children. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1905. 12mo., 


pp. 170. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is an instructor in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and these sixty-nine lessons on the Life of Christ were 
prepared for the pupils of that Institution. They begin with 
six lessons on the period intervening between the Old and New 
Testament narratives and are bro ght down to the time of 
the conversion of Saul. They give the main incidents in the 
Life of Christ as narrated in the New Testament, together 
with some of his parables and other teachings. There are 
references to the chapters and verses of the New Testament 
where the pupil may find the original story, thus making the 
book an introduction to the reading of the Bible and not, as 
is the case with too many text-books, a substitute for it. 
The style is clear and simple; the paper, print, and binding 
are good; and there are numerous excellent illustrations 
copied from well known masterpieces. The price is fifty 
cents, but the publishers offer reduced rates to schools order- 
ing a number of copies. 
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THOLLON, B. La Méthode Orale pour |’Instruction des Sourds- 
Muets. Ni Méthode mixte ni Méthode orale-pure [The Oral 
Method for the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. Neither the Com- 
bined nor the Pure-Oral Method]. Paris: Institution Nationale 
des Sourds-Muets. 1905. 8vo., pp. 40. 

Mr. Thollon, an instructor in the National Institution at 
Paris, defines the oral method as that in which speech and 
writing are used simultaneously in imparting the first lan- 
guage instruction to deaf children, the pure-oral method as 
that in which speech alone is employed, and the combined 
method as that in which signs and writing are used. 

His objection to the pure-oral method is that it is impossible 
by its use to discriminate among the numerous homophenes of 
spoken language,and he condemns the combined method on 
the ground that it tends to make the sign language and not 
the national language the pupils’ ordinary medium of thought 
and expression. The manual alphabet he considers less ob- 
jectionable than signs, but he thinks its greater facility of 
acquisition renders it a too dangerous rival of speech. 

The written form of the word, on the other hand, taught si- 
multaneously with its spoken form, he maintains is a help and 
not a hindrance to speech, for it makes clear, as speech alone 
cannot, the exact word that is to betaught. By this method, 
according to Mr. Thollon’s clear and forcible argument, the 
pupil receives into his mind at the same time the meaning of 
the word, its spoken form, and its written form, and thanks 
to a repetition intentionally incited he engraves in his 
memory a group of four closely associated elements, viz., 
an idea, a visible form, a visible written form, and a 
motor picture of articulation. Then if the teacher, in his 
future instruction, explains, commands, questions, praises, 
reprimands, ete., by thé aid of known words, speech and 
speech-reading will become means of communication suffi- 
ciently convenient and certain to be preferred to all others. 
Pupils thus taught will speak well if the mechanism of speech 
is carefully taught and if this instruction is continued to the 
end of the course. They will read the lips well if they are 
intelligent, and if they acquire a sufficiently extended know- 
ledge of language. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1904) New South Wales, 
North Dakota ; (published in 1905), American, Jews’ Home (Lon- 
don, England), Lyons (France), Montana, Perkins, Pennsyl- 
vania (for the Blind), Royal Cambrian (Swansea, Wales). 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Mary M. Whitney succeeds Miss 
Sarah K, Irvine, who goes to the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and Mr. J. M. Robertson, a student of Gallaudet College, 
succeeds Mr. A. F. Wood in the negro school. The carpenter 
and cabinet shops known as “ Wilson Shop,” were destroyed 
by fire July 9. A larger and better plant now building will 
be more completely equipped in every respect. 


Buenos Aires Institution for Girls.—A course of “ orto- 
fonia” has been annexed to this Institution for the correction 
of the defects and errors of pronunciation of hearing chil- 
dren who attend common schools. The course is carried on 
under the direction ot Miss Maria Ana McCotter, Directress, 
and the instruction is given by the teachers of the Institu- 
tion. 


Colorado School.—Miss Olga Gebhart has resigned for a 
year’s vacation in Europe. Her place is filled by Miss Kath- 
erine E. Barry, late Principal of the Cleveland Day-School, 
who takes charge of the Oral Department. Mr. G. W. Ve- 
ditz has resigned. Miss Josie May McGoodwin, trained at 
the Clarke School, has been appointed teacher. 


Columbia Institution.—An extensive central heating and 
electric-lighting plant has been introduced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Isaac Allison, E. E., Instructor in Engineering in 
Gallaudet College. 

Miss Bertha G. Paterson, of the Kendall School, has re- 
signed to be married to Mr. Charles G. Bond, of New York. 

The colored children of the District of Columbia, hitherto 
instructed in the Kendall School, have now been transferred 
to the Maryland School at Baltimore. 
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At the last commencement of Gallaudet College the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred in course: Master of Arts: Win- 
field S. Runde and Ezra C. Wyand, graduates of Gallaudet 
College, and Henry August Quitmeyer, Nellie Nichol, and 
Mary Eugenia Thornton, Normal Fellows. Bachelor of Arts: 
Anna West Allen, George Brown, Paul Henry Erd, Helen 
Eldredge Fish, Edward Hume Garrett, Charlotte Emma Hall, 
William Stanley Hunter, Otto Credon Meunier, Emma Ger- 
trude Morse, Oliver Clyde Stevens, and Lillian Swift. Mr. 
Howard Edgar Thompson and Mrs. Annie Rebecca Kiesel 
received normal certificates. 

The address to the candidates for degrees on Presentation 
Day was given by Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army. 

President Gallaudet has gone to Germany to take part in 
the exercises at the unveiling of the Hill Memorial at Weis- 
senfels, September 29. 


Florida School.—Miss Sadie Lillard has resigned to teach. 
in the Montana School, and Miss Pattie Thomason to teach 
in the South Carolina Institution. Mr. W. E. Pope has re- 
signed as Instructor of Printing to accept a position at his 
trade in Jacksonville, Fla. Miss Mary MacNamar, for five 
years a teacher in the Nebraska Institute, has been appointed 
teacher, and Mr. Ernest J. Hendricks, B. A., a Gallaudet 
graduate of 1904, instructor of printing and boys’ supervisor. 

The legal title of the head of the School has been changed 
from Principal to Superintendent. 

The School was placed by the last legislature under a gen- 
eral board of control, appointed by the governor. The board 
has five members, and manages the University of Florida 
for boys, the State College for girls, and the Normal and In- 
dustrial Negro College. One effect of this bill was to defeat 
the passage of a special bill for new buildings for this 
School. The bill passed the Senate with only one adverse 
vote, and was reported favorably in the House, but too late 
to be passed. Since the legislature adjourned the School has 
been permanently located at St. Augustine. The Board of 
Trade has agreed to donate a beautiful tract of land adjoining 
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the present holding for new buildings. These cannot be 
erected till the legislature of 1907 meets and makes the neces- 
sary appropriation. 

Fothergill Hall.—Miss Clara L. Bell, an experienced 
teacher, formerly of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, and more recently of the American School at 
Hartford, will open a private oral school at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, October 3d. The circular of announcement 
presents attractive views of the building and grounds. 

Georgia School.—Mr. A. C. Manning has resigned to teach 
in the Pennsylvania Institution. Mr. H. E. Thompson, a 
normal student last year at Gallaudet College, and Miss 
Anna W. Allen, B. A.,a graduate of this School and of Gallau- 
det College, are appointed teachers. 

Illinois School.—Miss Grace R. Lochhead, a valued and 
beloved teacher, died at her home in Flint, Michigan, Au- 
gust 27,1905, aged thirty. She was born in Flint and was 
a graduate of the Flint High School. She taught in the 
Michigan School from 1892 until three years ago, when she 


came to Illinois and taught until last May. 


Indiana Institution.—The commission for the purchase of 
a new site has bought a desirable tract of 77 acres a short dis- 
tance outside the city limits. Plans have been made for the 
erection of twenty-two fire-proof buildings, including school- 
house, chapel and gymnasium, six dormitories, dining-rooms 
and kitchen, hospital, industrial buildings, ete. About 
$280,000 is available for the construction of these buildings. 

Institution for Improved Instruction, New Y ork.—Miss Car- 
rie E. Freck has resigned to be married. Miss Katherine B. 
Kidder, of the Mystic Oral School, has been appointed to 
succeed her. 

Iowa School.—Miss Caroline R. Smith, head teacher of the 
Oral Department, has resigned to return to the Pennsylvania 
Institution, Miss Mary M. Whitney to teach in the Alabama 
School, and Mr. Ezra 8S. Henne to teach in the Illinois School. 
Miss Florence Wilcoxson is promoted to be head teacher 
of the Oral Department. Miss Marie M. White, of the Amer- 
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ican School at Hartford, and Miss Josephine Bennett, of 
Fulton, Missouri, are appointed to fill vacancies. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bandle, of Saugatuck, Michigan, is appointed teacher 
of drawing in place of Miss Luella Fowler, resigned. The 
remaining members of the corps of teachers are reappointed at 
increased salaries. 


Kentucky School.—Mr. Edward §8. Tillinghast, for several 
years a teacher in the manual department, has resigned to 
accept the position of head teacher in the School for the Deaf 
at Vancouver, Washington, and Miss Elise Engleman, super- 
visor of small boys, has resigned to teach in the Minnesota 
School. Miss Nannie Gentry, of Danville, has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Engleman. During the vacation Miss Jennie 
Lee and Miss Josephine Engleman, teachers in the Oral 
Department, attended the normal course at the Clarke Insti- 
tution. 


Louisiana Institute.—The following teachers have resigned : 
Miss Frances Holloway, Miss Julia Ripley, Miss Estelle Pitts, 
teacher of cooking, and Mrs. Ida Austin. Miss Clara L. Fin- 
lay will not return. New teachers for the coming year are 
Miss Augusta Harman, of the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Miss Mary Eugenia Thornton, M. A., a graduate of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College, and Mr. Edward 
H. Garrett, B. A.,a graduate of Gallaudet College. Miss 
Elizabeth Hinshman, of New Orleans, a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School, will have charge of the culinary depart- 
ment and also teach the regular classes in cooking. An art 
department will be established, preliminary lessons in draw- 
ing to be given by Miss Thornton. 


Maryland School.—Miss Hermine Haupt, of the North 
Carolina School, has been appointed teacher in place of Miss 
Mary P. Tucker, resigned, and Miss Mary: Tillinghast, of the 
Florida School, in place of Miss R. R. Harris, resigned. 
Miss Margaret P. Maywood, of the Milwaukee School, has 
been added to the corps of teachers. Miss E. Frances Han- 
cock has been made supervising teacher of speech and lip- 
reading. 
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Maryland School for Colored.—Mrs. Maud H. Langstroth 
has been added to the corps of teachers and will give instruc- 
tion principally by the oral method. She is a graduate of 
Boston University, taught in the common schools of Maine 
and Massachusetts for a number of years, and last vear 
assisted Mr. Bledsoe in the instruction of a private pupil. Last 
summer she took the course of training offered by Mrs. 
Monro in Boston. 

Miss Grace A. Rogers, for more than ten years oral teacher 
in this school, died August 17, 1905, from the effects of an 
operation for. appendicitis performed about a week previous. 
Miss Rogers received her training at the Maryland School at 
Frederick, and was a very successful teacher, having the 
love and respect. of all who knew her. In her death the 
School has sustained a loss which it will be hard to make 
good. 


Montana School.—Miss Emily EK. Sauter, teacher in the 
oral department and instructor in physical culture for the 
past two years, has resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania 


Institution, and Miss Martha Menefee, who has had charge of 
the primary class and been instructor in art for the past year, 
has resigned to spend the year at home. Miss Sauter’s place 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss Sadie Lillard, of 
the Florida School, and Miss Menefee’s by the appointment 
of Miss M. Eva Haggard, who was trained by Miss Emma R. 
Thompson of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

A new building for manual training, kitchen, and gymnastics 
is nearly completed. 

Nebraska School.—Miss Edyth Ross, of the Kansas School, 
Miss Marion E. Finch, of the South Dakota School, Mrs. 
Linda K. Miller, of the Central New York Institution, Miss 
Nellie Nichol, M. A., a Normal Fellow of Gallaudet College, 
and Miss Emma Anderson, who has had experience in com- 
mon schools, have been appointed teachers in place of Miss 
Mary MacNamar, Miss Nannie C. Orr, Miss May Autenrieth, 
and Miss Ota B. Crawford. Miss Autenrieth and Miss Craw- 
ford resigned to be married, the latter to Mr. Lloyd Blanken- 
ship, teacher of art in this School. 
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New Mezxico School.—This School, which has been closed 
for several years, reopens September 15th under the direction 
of Mr. Lars M. Larson, who has been reappointed Superin- 
tendent. The School occupies its new building, which is 
now finished. 

New York Institution.—Rev. George E. Day, D. D., a for- 
mer instructor in this Institution, died at his home in New 
Haven, Connecticut, July 2, 1905, aged 90. Professor Day 
was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, March 19, 1815. He 
was graduated at Yale in the class of 1833, at the age of 
eighteen. He immediately accepted an appointment as 
instructor in the New York Institution and remained there 
until 1835, when he resigned to devote his whole time to the 
theological study he had already begun in the Union Semi- 
nary in New York. In 1836 he was called back to Yale to 
become an instructor in sacred literature. This duty he 
performed until 1840. Then he was minister of the Congre- 
gational Church in Marlboro, Massachusetts, for seven or 
eight years, and after that for fifteen years professor of Bibli- 
cal literature in Lane Theological Seminary. In 1866 he 
was appointed Holmes Professor of the Hebrew language and 
literature at Yale and actively filled that professorship until 
1891, when he became emeritus professor. 

Professor Day was the last survivor of the remarkable 
group of illustrious men whom the elder Dr. Peet gathered 
about him in the New York Institution during the third 
decade of the last century, including Léon Vaisse, John R. 
Burnet, David E. Bartlett, F. A. P. Barnard, Samuel R. 
Brown, J. Addison Cary, Barnabas M. Fay, John R. Keep, 
John H. Pettingill, Andrew L. Stone, Jacob Van Nostrand, 
and Aaron L. Chapin. Of these men two afterwards became 
college presidents and three distinguished clergymen, while 
the remaining eight, including five who became principals of 
schools, continued to devote their lives to the work of teaching 
thedeaf. Professor Day, as chairman of the American branch 
of the committee that revised the English translation of the 
Bible twenty years ago and asacontributor to Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary and otherstandard works on sacred subjects, was 
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perhaps the most widely known of them all in Europe and 
America. 

Professor Day never lost his interest in the instruction of 
the deaf. On two different occasions, while travelling in 
Europe, several years after he had engaged in other work, 
he visited a large number of schools for the deaf, studied 
thoroughly their methods and results, and made elaborate 
reports to Dr. Peet, which were published by the New York 
Institution. Still later, when a young man just out of col- 
lege consulted him as to the desirability of becoming a 
teacher of the deaf, he strongly advised him to do so and at 
the same time urged him to make it his life work and not a 
mere stepping-stone to some other profession. He added 
this bit of counsel, which may be of value to the young 
teachers of to-day: “Read everything that has been pub- 
lished in any language relating to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb; make yourself master of your profession.” 


North Carolina School (M organton).—Miss Hermine Haupt 
has resigned her position in the oral department to teach in 
the Maryland School. Miss Lucy May Johnson, a graduate 
of the Thomas Manual Training School of Detroit, Michigan, 
has been elected to take charge of the primary handicraft 
department. 


North Carolina School (Raleigh).—The last General Assem- 
bly changed the legal title of the school to “ The State Schoo! 
for the Blind and the Deaf.”’ 


North Dakota School.—Miss Ella B. Jewell, late of the 
Central New York Institution, has been added to the corps 
of teachers. 


Oregon School.—Mr. William S. Hunter, B. A., a graduate 
of the Michigan School and of Gallaudet College, and Miss 
Anna L. MacPhail, a graduate of the New York Institution 
and of Gallaudet College, have been appointed teachers in- 
stead of Mr. W. F. Schneider and Miss Ethel Hammond. 
Miss Candace J. Brown, a graduate of the State Normal 
College at Monmouth, Oregon, has been added to the teaching 
staff. 
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Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Florence C. McDowell, for 
many years principal of the Primary Department, has re- 
signed and will retire permanently from the work. Tosucceed 
her Miss Emma Ross Thompson, an experienced primary 
teacher, has been appointed. Other resignations are Mrs. 
Emma F.[West] Davidson, on account of her marriage to Mr. 
S. G. Davidson, language teacher in the Advanced Depart- 
ment; Miss Grace Williams, in consequence of her approach- 
ing marriage to a resident of Scranton; Miss Stella Stewart, 
to accept a position in the Jllinois School; Miss H. Ruth 
Griswold, Miss Gertrude Douglas, and Mr. Herbert H. Ache- 
son to enter upon other work. To fill the vacancies created 
by these resignations, the following have been appointed: 
Miss Helen G. Throckmorton and Miss Annie E. White, of 
the Clarke Schgol; Miss Emily E. Sauter, of the Montana 
School; Miss Sarah Irvine, of the Alabama School; Miss 
Caroline R. Smith, of the lowa School; Mr. Arthur C. Man- 
ning, M. A., of the Georgia School, and Mr. Arthur L. Rus-. 
sell, for some time connected with the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Brown is enjoying a leave 
of absence in Europe and Miss Mary Church is Acting Prin- 
cipal during her absence. 

Reno Margulies School.—During the summer Mrs. Mar- 
gulies had several children from her school in a rented 
house near the waterat Nantucket, Massachusetts. Regular 
school exercises were discontinued, but daily practice in 
speech was givenand thechildren had a pleasant and profit- 
able summer. 

South Australian Institution.—A great gathering of the 
deaf took place at this Institution on Saturday, July 8, to 
celebrate the fiftieth birthday of the Superintendent, Mr, 
S. Johnson, M. A. During the evening Mr. F. J. Martin, an 
ex-pupil, on behalf of the South Australian Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Mission, presented Mr. Johnson with a barometer and 
an address, in the course of which he remarked: “ We pray God 
that you may be long spared to help us with your very kind 
and wise counsel. We wish to assure you that all of us 
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greatly esteem and love you, and we feel sure that you love 
us all, and have the interests of the deaf and dumb near your 
heart. We desire to thank you for the great interest you 
have at all times taken in our spiritual, moral, and temporal 
welfare. You have indeed been a kind, fatherly guide and 
example to us and a good friend to all. We know that it is 
owing largely to your very high moral and religious standing 
and influence that the deaf and dumb of South Australia are 
so well educated, and have such a beautiful church and insti- 
tute and farm, and the Brighton Institution. We with a 
multitude of our hearing friends thank God for giving you 
to us—a man so full of manly and kindly energy—so 
lovingly to labor amongst us.”’ 

Mr. A. C. W. Cox, Head Assistant of the Brighton Institu- 
tion, on behalf of the teachers, presented Mr. Johnson with 
a hand-bag, and Mr. O. Rogers, head gardener, on behalf of 
the other employees of the Institution, handed him a case of 
silver serviette rings. Mr. Johnson, who was taken by sur- 
prise, feelingly returned thanks. He stated that he had 
labored in the interests of the deaf for twenty-1fine years, and 
he was determined to continue in the work as long as God 
gave him health and strength. It was particularly pleasing 
and encouraging to him and his assistants to know that the 
ex-pupils of the school were able to earn such good liveli- 
hood, and that the beneficent results of education were so 
indelibly stamped on their characters. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by Messrs. Bostock, 
Gibson, and Hawkins, deaf gentlemen, and a congratulatory 
telegram was received from the deaf of. Melbourne. Mrs. 
Johnson provided refreshments for the visitors, and enter- 
tained them with games. 

South Carolina Institution.—Miss Pattie Thomason, Miss 
Minnie Lee Cotton, and Miss Margaret Surber have been 
elected teachersin the Oral Department, in the place of Miss 
B. C. Anderson, Mrs. M. M. Thackston, and Miss A. Dunn, 
resigned. 

South Dakota School.—Miss Lena B. McNamar, of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, takes the place of intermediate manual teacher, 
made vacant by the resignation of Miss Marion E. Finch. 
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Texas School:—Mr. Paul Martin, Miss Susie Mood, Miss 
Ethel Hilliard, and Miss M. J. Bones have resigned. Mr. 
Martin goes to the Washington State School, and the three 
ladies retire from the work. Miss Lu Emma Raymond, a 
graduate of the State University and a teacher of several 
years’ experience in the public schools, and Mr. Charles Wey- 
erman, who was educated in the Austin public schools, the 
State University, and the Southwest Texas Normal, have 
been added to the corps of teachers. During the summer 
they were given a special course of training by Mr. Blattner 
to prepare them to teach the deaf. Other vacancies cannot 
be filled at present, and the school is seriously hampered in 
its work in several directions owing to the unwise action of 
the last legislature, which shaved down salaries and dimin- 
ished the number of teachers, supervisors, and nurses for the 
sick. 

Utah School.—Miss Katherine King, a successful oral 
teacher, has resigned to enter another profession. Miss 
Betty Lewis Bowles, of Staunton, Virginia, succeeds Miss 
King, and Miss Mary McDowell Lyne, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is added to the corps of teachers. 

Miss Frances N. Eddy and Miss Hattie C. Brown had 
charge of a first-year class of five oral pupils, giving daily 
demonstration in the Utah Building at the Lewisand Clark 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon, during the month of August. 

A Superintendent’s cottage is in course of erection. It will 
be completed and ready for occupancy November 1. 

The authorities of the School are already planning for 
the next Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
to be held at this School in 1907. 

Virginia School.—One of the teachers is now transferred 
from the manual to the oral department each session, and 
every new pupilis given an opportunity to learn to speak and 
read speech. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Augusta Harman, 
who has been a teacher in this Institution for the past nine 
years, has resigned and will teach next year in the Louisi- 
ina Institution. Miss Katherine Walters and Miss Belle 
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Bryant have also resigned, Miss Bryant tobe married. Miss 
Gussie H. Greener, daughter of Mr. Augustus B. Greener 
of the Ohio School, who taught during the past two years 
in the Wisconsin School, Miss Gustava Unkart and Miss 
Jeannette H. McCord of the Central New York Institu- 
tion, and Miss Annie C. Thompson, formerly of the Wright 
Oral School, have been appointed. 

Western New York Institution.—Miss Grace E. Salter has 
been appointed teacher of language, and Mr. John Francis 
teacher of painting. 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Ethelwyn M. Hammond, of the 
Oregon School, has been appointed teacher in the place of 
Miss Gussie H. Greener. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—Conventions of the deaf have been 


held in several States during the past summer. All bore 
conclusive testimony to the benefit conferred upon the deaf 
by their education. The New York and Iowa conventions 
were especially noteworthy for the excellence of the papers 
read, and the convention of the Pennsylvania Association for 
the vigorous discussion concerning the maintenance of the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm. The mortgage on the Home 
property, notwithstanding the loss of $1,000 through a de- 
faulting borrower, has been reduced from $2,500 to $700. 
It was unanimously voted not to seek State aid for the 
Home, but to continue to support it by the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the deaf themselves. 

Full reports of these conventions have been published in 
the newspapers for the deaf, especially the New York Jour- 
nal and Register. 

Conference of Church Workers.—A conference of church 
workers was held at Elmira, New York, August 18, 1905. 
Clergymen of the Episcopal Church ministering to the deaf 
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were present from all parts of the United States. Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer, of Philadelphia, was elected Chairman, and Rev. 
Henry Van Allen, of Albany, Secretary. It was voted to ask 
from the Bishops in charge of Rev. James H. Cloud’s field 
of work that increased provision be made for his support, so 
that he might be at liberty to devote his entire time to cler- 
ical work; to continue the publication of the Silent Church 
as the organ of the missions to the deaf; and to memorialize 
the Triennial Convention of the Church, stating that a pro- 
posed amendment to the common examination for holy 
orders, dispensing with various requirements in the case of 
candidates intending to devote themselves to work among 
the deaf,is neither necessary nor calculated to promote the 
interests of the work. 


Meeting of the Department of Special Education of the Na- 
tional Educational Association.—This meeting was held July 
5 and 6, 1905, at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
The subjects on the programme of special interest to teachers 
of the deaf were a description of “what has been done for one 
child according to the Garrett Method,’ by Miss Anna G. 
Reinhardt, of Hoyt, Pennsylvania, and an address in mem- 
ory of Frederick D. Morrison, by Mr. Michael Anagnos, of 
Boston. 

Miss Reinhardt described the education of a boy born deaf, 
now eight years old. His training was begun at the age of 
two years. He now has a vocabulary of three thousand 
words at his command, which he uses naturally and intelli- 
gently. “The teachers of this child do not claim all the 
credit for his remarkable progress; of course, he is bright and 
has unusual surroundings. The relatives and friends who 
are about him never lose an opportunity of giving him the 
help he ought to have. All his questions are answered with 
infinite care and patience.”’ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, 
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Miss Anna E. Schaffer, of Madison, Wisconsin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. S. M. Green, of St. Louis, Missouri; Secretary, Mr. 
E. R. Johnstone, of Vineland, New Jersey. 


Death of Professor Alexander Melville Bell.—Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell died at the home of hisson, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, in Washington, D. C., August 7, 1905, 
aged eighty-six. He was born March 1, 1819, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and following in his father’s footsteps became a 
teacher of elocution. He taught classes in the University 
of Edinburgh, and lectured in the University of London, the 
Lowell Institute of Boston, and Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada. Since 1881 he has resided in Washington, D. C. 
He was known throughout the world as the invertor of 
“Visible Speech,” and was the author of many veluable 
works on elocution, vocal physiology, phonetics, and defects 
in speech. The first important application of Visible Speech 
to the instruction of the deaf was made by his son, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, in the Horace Mann School at Boston 
thirty-five years ago. Afterwards it was employed in many 
American schools and, though it did not accomplish all that 
was hoped and expected in the training of pupils, it proved 
useful and is still employed in the training of teachers. 
While Dr. Bell rightly regarded the instruction of the deaf as 
only one of the ways in which Visible Speech might benefit 
the world, he took a deep interest in everything relating to 
the welfare of the deaf, especially the Volta Bureau, to which 
he presented the copyrights and plates of his publications, 
and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. He had many sincere friends and ad- 
mirers among the deaf, their instructors and friends, and his 
genial presence at the summer meetings of the American 
Association will be sadly missed. 
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